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River Two Blind Jacks 


This is one of my grandfather’s, and like all of his, I am not sure 
if it is true or not. He was an old man when I knew him; truth and 
fancy ran like two tributaries from the river of his memory. This 
tale was about Albert Godspeed and Reginald Couteau, two men 
whom he said he knew; and the manner of their death—which he 
never Claimed to know but hinted at. 

Yet I would never say he lied, even though he told me many 
times of the bloody day he finally captured Henri La Mort on 
Great Bear Lake after more than two years of trailing—whereas 
my father has let me know that the closest the old man ever came 
to the good side of the Mounties was when he trained a pack of 
Samoyeds they had brought over from Russia. 

I am even reluctant to say he exaggerated, although he told me 
many times of the wolfish days he spent with the canoe trains 
bringing furs down the Great Lakes to Montreal and I know he 
was not old enough to have done that unless they hired twelve- 
year-old voyageurs in the last years before the train drove the 
canoes back into the wilderness. 

I call him instead a trader of truths. He lived with the men who 
did all these things and more. They would not have minded lending 
him a few of their great days, they who borrowed so many of his 
in their own old, darkening fireside nights. 

There was a difference though in this tale of the two one-eyed 
jacks, something not quite handleable at first, but a difference that 
kept this one apart from all the other tales he told of voyageurs 
and buffalo hunters and coureurs de bois. For he always told it 
exactly the same, word after word, as though it would be a deep 
pagan sacrilege, like burning a totem, to change this tale as he so 
freely changed all the others. 
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And the place he told it then was always the same. Behind our 
house, down by the sea and away from the roar of the freeway, 
was an old boathouse. In the early winter nights he would round up 
all the children he could find and turn them into that decayed 
building where he squatted in front of a driftwood fire and spoke 
sooted black mystery at the circle of scrubbed faces which sur- 
rounded him, all staring, childlike but without disdain, at his 
wrinkled face and peculiar costume. 

He wore then, and was buried in, just as he demanded, a pair 
of beaded Blackfoot moccasins, navy-blue mountie breeches so 
worn and holey that they barely hid the dirty grey of his longjohns, 
a Cree deerhide jacket over a flannel shirt, and, surmounting all, 
the black English bowler which he claimed was a present from 
Queen Victoria. 

Here then are the words of his tale, as closely as I can remember 
them, but you will have to make for yourself the dry sea odour of 
burning driftwood and the old image of the grandfather in his 
black bowler with the greys of his eyes shimmering as he reached 
into the burnt-over timber of his past for the unblackened log of his 
first-son tale and totem. 


For a long time, before the Klondike days, there was a feud and 
a battle between them two logging camps which used to squat up 
on the two sides of the Minassi. No one of us ever knew just 
exactly how it all begun—we figured probably just a little friendly 
log-rolling contest which rolled on until it was a holy war. 

One camp was Frenchies and the other weren’t, which may 
have had something to do with it, but like all wars it was over 
something cockeyed and hogo’d, and it had its own rules and 
decorations like a Blackfoot’s war tepee or a Frenchie’s way of 
duelling. Each fall both camps picked out their champion. Then 
these two went up into the wilderness to fight for eight days. The 
camp that claimed the winning champion got to use the Minassi 
first after break-up. 

Now before they learned how to stamp logs this may have been 
worth something, since the first camp out to sea always got higher 
prices for their timber, but now it was as useless as my breeches. 
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RIVER TWO BLIND JACKS 


They prove I once was a Mountie, but then too they keep me from 
wearing something that might leave me a little warmer in the 
winter. Stupidity’s hard to kill as a turtle. Them one-eyed jacks 
never knew how hogo that war was making them. I could smell 
them all the way from Double Mont. 

Double Mont was the town that served the two camps and a few 
others like them. It had been laid out by the same turtle brain that 
set up the camps, split right in half like a snake’s tongue. One side 
for Frenchies, the other side for that unchristian mongrel of folk 
what made up the other camp—some Dutch, a few Germans, the 
odd Yankee who had broken away from the apron string of his 
stars and eagles, but mostly English, and mostly the second-son 
kind of English, don’t matter if they was sons of butchers or 
barons, the cockeyed, hogo’d kind like Albert Godspeed, all ready 
to open up his dart-board and fight the Dutchies or the Chinks or 
the Yankees: and the ones he liked to fight the most was the ones 
like Reginald Couteau who could call Albert Godspeed a new- 
comer and a ladyfoot, because their grandfathers had been born 
here, in this land, and not in some hogo country on the wrong side 
of the ocean like newcomer Albert Godspeed. Reginald dug in 
under his hide one night in town. 

—Not only was born his grandpére in dat country hogo, and 
also his pére, but he himself. What you say, eh boys? You think 
him or the dog’s be smelling the most high? 

The other Frenchies in town was all on the dog’s side; they 
admitted that he wasn’t nearly so hogo as Albert Godspeed, so 
Albert and Couteau had to fight. That was part of the decorations 
too. The champions always fought at least once before they went 
off into the bush. It gave folks a chance to see who would be best 
to wager on. 

They both fought with the natural weapon of that country. We 
called her the claw because she looked like nothing so much as a 
Shoshone paggamoggon with a great steel grizzly claw hooked on 
the end of her. 

The claw was born in the mills, where we pulled slabs off the 
gangway with her, but she could no more stay in the mills than 
gunpowder stayed in Chinese firecrackers. Men folk first started 
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using her as a weapon when the governor went and outlawed fire- 
arms, and just never gave her up once they found out how ugly 
they could be when they fought with her. 

Albert had longer arms and he hooked out Reginald’s left eye 
like you’d spear an onion out of the pickle jar. The eyeball and the 
muscles dangled down Reginald’s cheek and Reginald pretended 
he was about fit to die. That fooled Albert and he let down his 
guard enough to get one of his own eyes hooked out for his 
foolishness. Then they fought real mad for about fifteen minutes, as 
desperate and turtle-brained as two bull moose with locked horns 
stomping one another as they starve to death. When we finally got 
them apart they was both blind in one eye and gouged over the 
rest of their bodies like a pair of fir logs bouncing out of a Fraser 
River canyon. 

That first fight was in early June. By the end of July the hate 
was so thick you could taste it in your kalia. That’s Finnish beer, 
and most of the time it tastes like ale, only a lot weaker; but then 
it was bitter and burnt, like someone had spitten tobacco into it. 
Them fights didn’t usually get that bitter; sometimes they was even 
funny. 

But the only funny thing that happened that summer was a 
Yankee hunter that came up with some men looking for grizzly, 
and even that wasn’t too funny after a while. We had a lot of fun 
watching him trying to get Broken Bear’s Indians to guide him to 
grizzly. The Indians didn’t really know where they come from or 
where they was going by then. They worshipped rifles as much as 
totems, and whisky more than either. But one thing they still 
figured was that some time in the past they had been related to the 
grizzlies, and they still called them ‘the bears that walk like men’. 
The Yankee wasted a lot of rifles and a lot more whisky before 
he realized that none of those Indians was going to guide him to a 
grizzly. 

He trapped a guide, though. He was a slick little claim-jumper. 
He spent two days drinking with Godspeed, then he went to talk 
to Reginald. He told Reginald that Albert claimed all Frenchies 
was too soft to help him locate his traps, and scared like little 
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salmon of grizzlies anyhow. Reginald went off to guide him with- 
out even telling the foreman. 

He come back after a couple of weeks, though. He come back 
swearing that the Yankee couldn’t catch the buttons on his 
breeches. He thought the Yankee meant to shoot the bear like any 
normal hunter would, and the thought of trying to move a six- 
hundred-pound grizzly from a pit into a cage frightened him more 
than twenty Alberts. The Yankee never told anyone he meant to 
take the grizzly alive for a zoo. 

The Yankee came back about the end of August and we had to 
give him the last laugh. He had three of them big bears locked up 
in cages and had only lost one of the men he had brought along 
with him. He told us he figured he’d stay around and take some of 
our money to carry off home with our bears. 

On the twelfth of September, the night of the last quarter of the 
moon, we took Albert and Reginald up to the chance tree up by 
the Minassi’s forks. That was another of the decorations. The 
champions had to toss axes at the chance tree to see who would 
get to head off first into the bush. We was wagering, but you could 
see a lot of the men would rather be laying out fists than dollars. 
The hate was so strong I could see it hurling into the woods around 
us the way those mongrel curs in Double Mont will hurl themselves 
after a crippled dog, all teeth and no kindness. 

The wagering didn’t go too high on the axe-throwing. We was 
waiting for later. Reginald won and he picked Burnt Pine Valley 
for the fighting place. He also picked to be the first to head off. The 
foreman of last year’s winning camp gave both Reginald and Albert 
a leather sack with eight gold guineas. 

That was the main decoration. Each champion had to lay one 
of those guineas at the base of Burnt Pine every day without getting 
killed or maimed or caught. You could play it any way you wanted, 
from hide-an-seek, to duelling, to ambush and murdering. Once 
Reginald was gone, with his claw in one hand and his guineas in 
the other, we put a watch over Albert and settled down to the real 
wagering. The Yankee was taking almost any odds on Reginald, 
so we figured he either knew something or was turtle-brained from 
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hunting those grizzlies. He let the odds go up to eight to one, then 
we knew he was turtle-brained, and even some of the folks from 
Reginald’s camp began to bet against Reginald. 

Reginald went walking through the wilderness as though he 
owned it. He walked all night and at dawn he scratched his first 
claw mark on the bark of the Burnt Pine. The tree was burnt on 
one side from lightning, but the other side was still surviving. 
Reginald laid the whole sack of guineas on one of the burnt limbs, 
Then he went back to one of the grizzly pits he had helped the 
Yankee build and got it ready for Albert Godspeed. 

He let himself down with a rope he had carefully concealed 
around his belly and carefully hauled out all the cedar boughs 
placed there to break the bear’s fall. Then he cut the supports so 
they would give way when a man stepped on them, and climbed out. 
He hid the boughs in the bush and patched the hole in the pit. He 
covered the hole with pine needles and spread more around the 
edges. By that time even he was having trouble finding where the 
pit ended and the trail began, for there were weeds growing in the 
soil the Yankee had spread over the pit and the whole area was 
covered with a layer of darkening fir needles and yellow leaves. 

When he was sure Albert couldn’t see the pit, he made himself a 
camp to the right of it. He built a blind, gathered a supply of 
blueberries, started a few fish lines, and set a gut-string rabbit trap. 
He didn’t build a fire that night because he knew Albert would 
hang up on the rim of the valley until dawn made it safe for him 
to come down, and from up there even a child could spot a night 
fire. All night he huddled in the boughs from the bear pit and 
waited for the dawn. 

Albert knew a lot about the bush for an Englishman. He walked 
down the trail with his head high for he knew that a man rushing 
out of the bush would be an easy target for him as long as he kept 
his own feet planted on the ground. He knew the whiskyjacks and 
chipmunks would warn him if Reginald came sneaking towards 
him through the bush. He knew which berries to eat and which 
to leave alone. Yet after a time his eye blinked at every small noise 
or sudden silence, and flickered at the trees around him as if he 
were looking for a place to scurry into. He knew that men had been 
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known to take a chance on throwing away their claw if they figured 
they could end the battle with one blow that way. He began to 
shake beneath his shoulders, the early morning winds chilled him, 
and his hands were unfriendly as he rubbed them against his 
cheeks for warmth. He slouched, and soon he was hulking along 
the trail like a Cree on foot in a Blackfoot prairie; wondering if 
any of the knives that bit him would be sharpened with kindness 
and kill quickly; pretending there was no danger, pretending he 
would escape, but never preventing the fear from settling in him, 
never preventing it from turning his eye wary and cruel as any 
skunkbear’s. 

So he could make excuses for not seeing the pit, because no-one 
had warned him about that, and he was imagining what his fear 
would drive him to do to the other eye of Reginald Couteau, and 
he was watching both sides of the trail as he had been told, and the 
pit was so covered with layers of living and dead plants that the 
Yankee himself might have fallen into it; but when he fell he broke 
his left leg on the hard, gravelly earth which lined the pit and he 
could make no excuse for that. 

Reginald came out from the blind and stared down into the pit. 
He stroked his moustaches like a duckhunter waiting for his dog 
to retrieve the game. He was frightened when he heard the moans 
but he relaxed when he had pushed away the broken supports 
and could see Albert’s leg lying crooked away from him like slash 
beneath a toppled pine tree. He laughed and wondered if a man 
would die by nature in eight days with such a wound or if he would 
have to help the old woman along. 

‘Hey Anglais! You do pretty stupid damn thing, eh what?’ he 
shouted, trying to imitate Albert’s limey talking. 

The moaning stopped and nothing else came along, so Reginald 
peered down to see if Albert was dead. He couldn’t tell. He peered 
around the edge. He was a little itchy, but not about what he had 
done; he had obeyed all the rules, no-one could blame him; but he 
wanted to make sure Albert was dead. He had once fooled Albert 
into letting his shield down, and he didn’t want to fall for his own 
trick. He thought about lowering himself into the pit but thought 
against it. Even with a broken leg Albert would have one clear 
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shot at him while he clambered down, and a thrown claw could be 
just as deadly as any other. 

‘Hey Anglais, you be dead down there?’ 

There was no reply, so he continued: ‘You too much of skunk- 
bear to stand on the feet eh! I fix you very good, eh?’ 

Albert did not stir, so Reginald shucked off his sack and sat 
down on the trail to eat. He talked loudly to himself. 

‘Me, truly I don’t have much of the problem. I only wait until 
you be dead like the duck then I go home and say I have not been 
seeing you ever, when I wait by the trail all the eight days. Even 
the idiot ones cannot be knowing how I made the trap. I only 
follow them out and watch them find your poor body all torn by 
some crows. How you like that idea, Anglais!’ 

But there was no answer from Albert. Reginald made sure there 
were no supports extending into the pit and that Albert had no 
rope. Then he went to check his traps and lines and try to puzzle 
out a solution to his problems. He decided the best thing would be 
to get up early in the morning, while Albert was asleep or dead, 
and drop one of the big fir supports on his head. 

He collected two trout and a rabbit, set the lines again, baited 
them with some of the rabbit meat, and then collected blueberries 
until it was almost dark. He cached the rabbit and the blueberries 
with his watersack in a nearby tree, baked the trout and ate them 
with some of his hardtack. After he had collected a large pile of 
firwood he scraped the leaves and needles away from his dinner 
fire and built a larger, warmth fire to last him the night. He was 
near enough to hear Albert if he came to and tried to dig his 
way out. Except for that he had no worries. 

For a time he woke every hour to feed the fire, but after that it 
seemed to burn without his aid. For the rest of the night he 
ignored it, he was too sleepy to figure out why it kept burning, and 
towards morning he tumbled into a second pit. The smouldering 
support which had given way under him sparked the cedar boughs 
into flame and he gave himself quite a burn trying to put them out. 

When he had the fire all stomped into ashes he cursed his god, 
then himself, then the Yankee who had remarked foolishly one day 
to his helpers that the only way to capture an animal who avoids 
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traps built on his trail is to build one just off it. Then he shut up 
so that Albert wouldn't realize he was caught in one of his own 
pits. The Englishman kind of had an ear for the sound of crashing 
supports, though, and having decided that Reginald was no longer 
in a position to be tricked, he laughed loudly despite the pain it 
caused him. 

‘I say there, Frenchie! You put your foot in your mouth and 
swallowed it, boot and all. Christ! I haven’t laughed so hard since 
the time we put the moose in your cookshack.’ 

Albert soon laughed his pride out. He knew he wouldn't last a 
week without help of some sort. His leg seemed to be running away 
inside and part of the time he wasn’t sure if he was faking uncon- 
scious or if it was faking him. He knew Reginald could dig a path 
up the side of the pit in three or four days unless he was hurt. 

It wasn’t a very hard idea for Reginald to reach. There was a 
grizzly roaming that domain who had dug himself out of several 
of those traps. It only took him a day or two, but he had an 
eighteen-foot arm-spread to make things easier. After the first 
fright of being trapped had worn off he almost let the traps do his 
hunting for him. There was usually at least one full of a great 
thrashing bull moose. The bear was already nearly fat enough for 
his winter sleep. Reginald Couteau was at least as smart as that 
bear. He shouted out at Albert. 

‘Hey, you give me three, four day, petit chien, and I be dug out 
of here. Then you laugh through both sides of the mouth because 
I come split it from one ear to the other.’ 

But misery is a sad partner, and by the end of the day they had 
ceased to hurl curses at each other. Albert could tell from the slow 
sounds of digging and the odd moan that Reginald was hurt. 
Reginald realized that with his rope and his food left above him 
and the burns on his hands and ankles blistering, he would not 
get out without help of some sort. In the morning, after they had 
both shivered fireless through the night, they began to talk. 

‘You know, Frenchie, this whole damn war is rather absurd. You 
ever hear who started it?’ 

‘No, but I think it must have been a Frenchie,’ said Reginald 
Couteau as quietly as he could make himself. 
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‘Not on your life. Must have been a bullheaded Englishman.’ 

‘You have the trouble for to get the patch for the eye, Albert?’ 

‘No, I got the harness-maker to cut me out about six all at once, 
How about you?’ 

‘Oui, I have the trouble. It must be that I should have been 
asking the harness-maker myself.’ 

‘Ought to have told me, Redge. I would have given you a few,’ 

‘Say, Albert, might it be that you give me some of the hardtack? 
This digging make me very tired.’ 

‘Sorry, old boy, but I have just enough to last me until the men 
come and haul me out of here.’ 

“You think maybe you be last so long?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ 

They left it at that for another day until both were becoming 
weak and feverish; then Reginald swallowed and asked: 

‘Eh Albert! Suppose if I promise not to make you wounded 
when I get out?’ 

‘Suppose that you go plumb to the devil.’ 

‘Well, suppose then that I help you to get out or tell the men 
where they be finding you.’ 

‘Good, then we have settled it. Only one piece of hardtack. 
And some sip of water.’ 

‘I don’t carry water to where the streams are.’ 

‘Tabernac, I cannot eat the bread without some water.’ 

‘But I do have a small bottle of whisky.’ 

‘Can you throw it over here without you break the bottle?’ 

‘That’s not the question. Can you throw your claw over here 
without you break the me?’ 

‘Oui, I can do that. You keep to talk and I wind it in my shirt 
and throw it over. Then you put the whisky in my shirt and throw 
it back.’ 

They practised for a while with hunks of cedar, then made the 
exchange. After that they lay in their pits a shade more contented, 
one with both claws, the other with some whisky and some hard- 
tack, and both with the warming prospect of getting home. 

Reginald dug more easily now. He kept Albert awake during the 
night so that he could talk while he dug. He broke open the worst 
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of the blisters and poured a little whisky on them. They told each 
other lies about the women they had known and the trees they had 
crowned until it was almost dawn. Then they made a pact to end 
the feud and get a legend started about themselves. Albert 
Godspeed and Reginald Couteau, they would be known far and 
wide as the two great peacemakers of the wilderness. They tossed 
the bottle back and forth to drink on it. What with the hope and 
the whisky and the new friendship they was both quite gay when 
they hear a figure crashing around near the trail. They both ran 
to the far sides of their pits but they couldn’t see mugh except the 
morning mist which rose even to the tops of the brushy hills 
around Burnt Pine valley. 

‘Hey, someone comes, eh Frenchie?’ 

‘Oui, Anglais, it is grand Jean from the camp of me. Only a man 
so big could make so big the noise.’ 

‘No, Frenchie, no such luck. It’s one of Broken Bear’s young 
braves. I told him to send someone after me if I didn’t leave a mark 
on the edge of the feud area every day. He’s still a mite upset 
about the condition you left his daughter in. I’m sure he will not 
mind leaving you here to rot.’ 

‘Non, non, petit chien, you hope for too much. Me, I would 
know the step of grand Jean anywhere. It is many times that I 
have gone through the woods with him. When I leave here with 
him we will drop one of those supports through the other eye of 
you. He will be glad to see you die. He will remember all the wars 
between your fathers and ours.’ 

The grizzly had held off for two days because the smell of man 
was so strong. He had a flattened bullet nose in his haunch and a 
trap-mangled right paw to keep caution in him, but he was hungry 
now so he forgot them. 

The traps had ruined him to a certain degree. Before, he would 
have fled from any odour of man but now he had learned to over- 
come it. Each of the stinking traps saved him the trouble of hunt- 
ing. Once they had rid him of a hostile bear that wanted to take 
over his domain; often they held large bull moose, and now and 
then a buck deer. 

The men in the pits started shouting as the noise drew nearer. 
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‘Eh Jean! I have captured us a fine Englishman for to drop pine 
logs upon.’ 

‘Broken Bear! Broken Bear! A case of Hudson’s Bay whisky 
if you forget that noise in the other pit.’ 

‘Eh Jean, pour nous nous divertons, nous lui écraserons avec les 
roches.’ 

The bear stopped once at a large blueberry bush and once at a 
rotten log. He picked the bush clean, then overturned the log and 
laid his arm alongside it. When enough ants had scurried onto the 
arm he liftedgit and licked them off the fur. He left the ants and 
ambled slowly towards the traps. There was a large stream full of 
silvery trout jumping in the misty waters but he ignored them. The 
grizzly went faster and stronger with each crashing, unmolested 
step he took. 


That was how he told it, my grandfather, to me and Stephen 
and Shreve and Louis and Farley, seated with open eyes around 
his wrinkled old figure; watching him stir the embers up into a 
fire again, then, when he had it blazing, placing his black bowler 
on his head and staring back at us. 

‘Some people’, he said, ‘find out about this land as quick as a 
fresh-born bear cub finds his mama’s teat. Some people take longer 
than a starving wolf running down a deer and die before they 
really find out. It’s big and it'll take a lot of man’s hogo’d ideas, a 
lot of sickness and laziness and war, but try and trot them in here 
by the freight-car load and it'll let them bloat their funny weak 
bodies until they can’t fly and then lift an arm and crush them in 
their own blood-fat greed.’ 

And we, too afraid to ask him questions, stared at the fire, or 
perhaps we had no need to ask him questions, perhaps we were 
part already of the mukluks and the bowler and the tales; perhaps 
part already even of the wrinkled face and shimmering eyes—so 
that secretly at night we had to stare at ourselves in mirrors to 
make sure that we were not getting smiling wrinkles under our eyes; 
not wearing our hats as though they were a present from a queen; 
not remembering the day we had finally captured Henri La Mort 
on the shores of Great Bear Lake after more than two years of 
trailing. 
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Franciscus 


A 
Dialogue 
on Riddles 


One July afternoon I walked out by the river, looking for Socrates. 
As I expected, I found him by the swimming-hole, his bald pate 
gleaming in the sun. All the boys, four or perhaps five of them, 
were in the water, splashing each other and shouting. 

Socrates was in one of his trances and stood silent, his bulging 
eyes focussed nowhere, his hands folded over his pot belly. After I 
suppose ten minutes one of the boys scrambled up onto the bank 
and began towelling himself vigorously. Socrates came out of his 
trance with a jerk. “Water cold?’ he enquired. 

The boy evidently appreciated the nature of this gambit, but was 
too excited by something or other to pay any attention, or even to 
answer the question. Unable to restrain himself, be burst out ‘Tell 
me, Socrates, what is the difference between a man walking up- 
stairs and a man looking up after him?’ 

Socrates reflected. ‘Heracleitus used to say’, he observed at 
length, ‘that the way up and the way down are one and the same. 
And Pythagoras, I remember, emphasized the superiority of the 
life of the spectator over that of the competitor. And though the 
man walking upstairs has no competitor, no doubt he attempted 
to find one and failed: we must not judge him too hardly on that 
score.’ 
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Making a great effort to hide his disappointment, the boy per- 
sisted. “Tell me then, Socrates,’ he said, ‘what is the difference 
between a duck?’ 

Socrates turned on him. ‘That is a sophistical question,’ he 
snapped, ‘and rests upon an exploded fallacy. The question implies 
that as a duck the duck participates in being, but as a non-goose 
it participates in not-being; and that there can be no greater dif- 
ference than that between being and not-being.’ He turned to his 
secretary, who sat by him on a camp-stool, now as always taking 
down every word the Master uttered. “Write me a dialogue about 
that some time.’ 

Seeing that the boy was becoming more and more irritated, and 
was indeed wondering whether he could run fast enough to risk 
kicking Socrates on the shins, I resolved to intervene. ‘Look here, 
Socrates—’ I began. 

Socrates span round in surprise. “Well, fancy meeting you!’ he 
said. ‘Let me introduce you. This young man is Francis Sparshott. 
Francis, this gentleman is Mr Xenophon.’ Thus encouraged, I 
looked at the boy Sparshott more closely. He seemed to be about 
twelve, and had untidy yellow hair which needed cutting, little 
piggy eyes, large ears, and the supercilious yet trusting expression 
of the spoilt child. ‘How typical of Socrates,’ I thought. 

‘Look here, Socrates,’ I continued out loud, ‘these questions 
Francis is asking you are riddles, not philosophy.’ 

‘Riddles indeed,’ replied Socrates, ‘and very deep ones, since 
evidently I am unable to answer them to your satisfaction. But you 
say that they are not philosophy; and this intrigues me, for to know 
that they are not philosophy you must first know what philosophy 
is. What is it?’ 

Silence fell, broken at last by the boy Sparshott, who said ‘I 
have a cousin who learned all about it at school, and my cousin 
says it’s like nothing you ever heard before but you recognize it 
soon enough when someone starts talking it.’ 

Socrates was delighted. ‘By the dog!’ he said. ‘This is the clearest 
case of Recollection ever I heard of. For how could you recognize 
what you never heard before, unless you had heard it in some 
previous existence?’ 
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We readily agreed that this must be so. 

‘But let me bring to birth this knowledge with which you are 
pregnant,’ Socrates went on. ‘You are going to tell me what philo- 
sophy is. But tell me first, are all philosophers the same, or are 
some philosophers better than others?’ 

Francis said he didn’t know. 

‘Well then, are all philosophers paid the same?’ 

‘No indeed; for some are paid far more highly than the rest, and 
these they call “Professors”.’ 

‘And would a University pay a philosopher more money than it 
need?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Then some philosophers must be better than others, for other- 
wise a University would buy none but the cheapest variety, those 
they call “lecturers”?’ 

‘Yes, some must be better than others.’ 

‘Better at doing philosophy, or in some other respect?” 

‘At doing philosophy; for certainly in no other respect is there 
any marked superiority.’ 

‘And who decides which are the good philosophers and which 
the bad?’ 

At this point the boy began to blush and stammer, for he was 
young and innocent; so I, with my greater knowledge of the world, 
came to his rescue. ‘Why, Socrates,’ I said, ‘surely you must know 
that it is the other philosophers; for not only do philosophers spend 
most of their days speaking well or ill of their colleagues, but when 
a University wishes to buy a philosopher, what does it do? It 
judges in part by the testimonials written for the candidate by 
philosophers of repute, and in part by the advice of the philoso- 
phers it has already bought.’ 

‘Now at last’, said Socrates, ‘I begin to see what philosophy is: 
it is anything which a philosopher can persuade his colleagues to 
accept as such; and the criteria of philosophy, as I have long sus- 
pected but was ashamed to say until you emboldened me, are 
salary and celebrity; whence it follows that philosophy is in the 
main a compound of the misthotic and rhetoric arts, the art of 
putting it across and the art of raking it in: the science of earning 
and the science of persuading.’ 
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We were all a little saddened at this; and even the boys, who had 
finished their bathe and were listening, half-dressed and open- 
mouthed, stopped whispering and fell silent as though a funeral 
passed; for the glory of the intellect was tarnished before our eyes. 

‘Cheer up,’ said Socrates at last, ‘for there is a flaw in the argu- 
ment with which we have chained the philosopher’s soul; and per- 
haps if we apply all our energies we can set him free.’ 

While we were talking a friend of ours had come up and joined 
the group, and now broke in to ask: ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘If we say that a philosopher is one who pleases other philoso- 
phers, whom did the first philosopher please?’ 

‘Himself alone,’ I replied. 

‘Now then,’ Socrates went on, ‘in what respect did he please 
himself? For many men ere this have pleased themselves, nay, set 
themselves rolling on the floor in rapture, yet they did not claim to 
be philosophers. So if we can find out what the first philosopher 
did, we shall perhaps find something which we can say is the true 
essence of philosophy.’ 

‘But Socrates,’ said Francis, ‘how can we find out what the first 
philosopher did? He’s dead, isn’t he?’ 

‘So what?’ I interrupted. ‘All the Primal Horde are dead, and 
left no written records; but does this prevent Freud from telling 
how the Primal Horde rebelled against its Patriarch? In a pig’s 
eye.’ 

" ‘Well, Freud was only guessing,’ said Francis. 

‘We too can guess, you odd child,’ said Socrates, smiling; ‘and 
it may be that the second philosopher pleased the first philosopher 
in the same way that the first philosopher pleased himself, and so 
on till the present day when the n-plus-first philosopher pleases the 
nth. So tell me, how do philosophers test those who wish to become 
philosophers?’ 

‘They set them exams, I expect,’ said Francis. 

‘And how’, Socrates went on, turning to me, ‘do Professors test 
the philosophers their Universities wish to buy?’ 

‘They interview them,’ I said. 

‘And what have these two processes in common?’ Socrates 
asked. 


Francis and I were silent; but, while we pondered, the man who 
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had spoken before answered for us. ‘I suppose it’s just that in both 
the candidate answers questions.’ 

‘I knew it!’ cried Socrates. “Thank you, Maurice; for now I see 
that doing philosophy is answering questions; and the man who 
is best at answering them is acknowledged to be the best philoso- 
pher. Only,’ he continued, ‘what sort of questions?’ 

‘That’s hard to say,’ said Maurice with the tone of one who does 
not find it at all hard to say anything; ‘but they’re not the ordinary 
sort of questions you can find the answer to. For when I was writ- 
ing my thesis on the methods of the social sciences, I always found 
that when I made a statement which could be verified, or asked a 
question for which the method of finding an answer could be laid 
down, my supervisor would tell me that that question or that 
statement was no part of philosophy, but belonged to one of the 
positive sciences.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I remember you telling us, Maurice, that what 
made the distinction between the sciences was the technique of 
solution they adopted, and that was what made you choose that 
topic for your thesis. What then is the method of philosophy? Why 
not write next upon the technique of answering philosophical 
questions?’ 

Maurice continued: ‘Philosophy has no method; no philosopher 
knows what he is about, and if he did know he would stop. For 
how does any philosopher criticize those of the previous genera- 
tion? He shows that the method they employed was neither that 
which they supposed themselves to be employing nor that which the 
tasks they had set themselves demanded. Yet few philosophers ask 
themselves this: whether their own methods are adequate to the 
tasks they suppose themselves to be performing; and if any asks, 
he gets no comforting answer. And also, Socrates, you can see by 
this that there is no agreed method of settling philosophical dis- 
putes: if there were, there would be agreed solutions to philo- 
sophical questions. For what makes a science possible? Chiefly 
this, that by agreed methods agreed solutions are reached.’ 

Silence fell. Then Socrates asked in a low voice: ‘Then philo- 
sophy has no method?’ 

‘It has none, Socrates.’ 

‘Then it is not a science?’ 
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‘No.’ 


‘Then,’ Francis burst in impatiently, ‘what ever is it?’ 

‘What is there left for it to be?’ replied Socrates. ‘It can only be 
an art or capacity. And I suppose it is the art or capacity of dealing 
convincingly and lucratively with problems for whose solution no 
satisfactory technique has been devised.’ 

Socrates then relapsed into a prolonged meditation and, seeing 
that some sort of finality had been achieved, all the boys except 
Francis went away, leapfrogging as they went and blowing on 
blades of grass which they held between their thumbs so that they 
made a blurting noise. The secretary sharpened his pencils and 
got up to stretch his legs, while Maurice and I looked at each other 
glumly. 

Socrates lifted his head and smiled at us. ‘Don’t be downhearted,’ 
he said, ‘for philosophy, the mother of the sciences, is not yet past 
bearing, and the world is young.’ He hesitated for a minute and, 
when his secretary returned from the shrubbery, continued: ‘Do 
you remember saying that riddles were not philosophy? Well, now 
we know what philosophy is, but not what riddles are. What are 
they?’ 

‘They are a sort of question,’ I answered. 

‘Is there any agreed method of solving them?’ 

‘No,’ put in Francis, ‘that’s the whole point.’ 

‘Then riddles are philosophy,’ said Socrates, ‘or at least the 
study of riddles is. So let us study them. Now, how shall we begin?’ 

‘Sparshott asks riddles from morning to night,’ said Maurice. 
‘Ask him.’ 

‘A riddle is a sort of question, isn’t it?’ asked Socrates. 

‘Yes,’ said Francis. 

‘What sort?’ 

‘T'll show you,’ said Francis. “You remember the method of 
Division you showed me (among other things) the other night? 
Well, I’ve tried it out on riddles.’ 

‘Show us,’ said I. 

Francis led us down to the drinking-place where the cattle had 
trodden a broad spit of sandy soil into the slow waters of the 
stream; he smoothed it out with his toes and drew on it this sketch 
with a stick, talking as he drew: 
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QUESTIONS 


ade 


seeking response seeking no response (2) 


' Adie 
seeking verbal response seeking non-verbal response (3) 


ie 


(1) seeking information RIDDLES (4) 


‘The first sort are the obvious ordinary sort of questions like 
“What is the capital of Australia?” asked by someone who really 
wants to know. An example of the second sort, those that seek no 
response, would be this. If when I came out of the river just now 
I'd forgotten where I had left my clothes and exclaimed angrily 
“Where in Hell did I leave my towel?”, this would be merely a 
verbal equivalent for my action in searching and would seek no 
response, unless indeed I intended my remark to quell your 
suspicion that I might be seeking someone else’s towel. A little 
later if I'd been unsuccessful I might have exclaimed “Why was 
I born such a fool?”, and this would be a mere exclamation and 
certainly require no response at all. But I’d like you to notice that 
not all rhetorical questions fall into this second class; many belong 
to the third class, of questions not asking for information on what 
seems to be their subject, and seeking a respons which is not (or 
not primarily) verbal. What is the function of the rhetorical ques- 
tion? Sometimes it is to implicate the audience in the speaker’s 
views. If an orator said “The British Empire has gone to pot” his 
audience might repudiate the statement angrily. But if he asked, 
with a catch in his melodious voice, “Where is that mighty Empire 
today?”, what would happen?’ 

‘The audience,’ I said, ‘will think to themselves: “Alas! it has 
gone to pot.” ’ 

‘Thank you,’ Francis resumed, ‘but I meant that for a rhetorical 
question. But you're right, they will think so, and they will not be 
angry with the speaker for saying it; because he has not said it. 
Questions more clearly requiring non-verbal responses are, how- 
ever, such questions as “Do you know the time?” and “Would you 
mind passing the salt?” To answer “yes” to the former and “no” 
to the latter is inadequate. 
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‘Lastly we have the fourth class, questions seeking a verbal 
response but not seeking information. Riddles belong to this class.’ 

‘Are they the only members of this class?’ I asked. 

Maurice said: ‘Of course there are other members. What about 
what one used to do at school, mental arithmetic for example? You 
can’t tell me the teacher needed to know what nineteen nineteens 
are. Questions asked by schoolteachers belong to your fourth class, 
and in a way they’re quite like riddles. They have only one right 
answer; and the purpose of the question is simply to find out 
whether the student knows what the right answer is. If you think 
about it, that’s the chief point of a riddle, to find out if you know 
what the right answer is.’ 

‘That only applies to some riddles,’ said Francis, nettled, ‘and 
only on a very superficial level. I'd better tell you what the seven 
types of riddle are, then you'll see.’ 

No-one made any very encouraging sound, but without obvious 
signs of embarrassment the child continued. 

‘The primitive riddle’, he began, ‘offers a concealed description 
of something; the answer has to say what is being described. 
Usually there is a bet on the result. Riddling of this sort is a 
solemn business, a serious ritual. You remember the Sphinx made 
all comers bet their lives that they knew what began with four legs, 
then had two and ended with three. At last Oedipus said it was a 
man. The Sphinx lost the bet and her life. And you remember the 
riddles Gollum asked the Hobbit.’ 

‘I do not remember,’ said Maurice. ‘But never mind.’ 

‘A point about this type of riddle,’ Francis went on, never mind- 
ing, ‘is that a sharp-witted man can answer right even if he hasn’t 
heard the riddle before. 

‘That’s type one. The riddle habit makes the second type pos- 
sible. The prevalence of riddling gives people the confidence to 
look for answers to what seem to be crazy questions. Later this 
confidence is increased by the adoption of stereotyped forms—-Why 
is A like B? What is the difference between A and B?—which make 
it unnecessary to say: “Here’s a riddle”. This second kind is what 
they call conundrums, and came in with euphuism. They depend 
on puns. For example, Where was Moses when the light went out? 
—In the dark, and What is the difference between a drainpipe and 
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a stupid Dutchman?—One’s a hollow cylinder and the other’s a 
silly Hollander. Some of these can be guessed by an astute person 
(as with type one), but usually we meet them too young for this 
to be feasible. 

‘The remaining types are parasitic upon these two. The third 
type depends upon the stereotyped formulae used for the second, 
and the confidence they create. It distorts these formulae so that 
the answer cannot be guessed, because the question asks nothing 
and usually the answer is irrelevant as well; as in What is the 
difference between a duck? (to which the answer, Socrates, is One 
of its legs is both the same), and in Why is a mouse when it spins? 
—Because the higher the fewer. Thus a feeling of confidence con- 
flicts with a feeling of helplessness, to the confusion of the 
answerer and the delight of the poser. 

‘In the next type, the fourth, the question appears to be a normal 
conundrum, but in fact is not: for example, Why is Winston 
Churchill like Father Christmas? is answered, not as one would 
expect by a pun, but by They both have beards, except Winston 
Churchill. 

‘In the three types which remain, also, the fact that a conundrum 
has a stereotyped response is used to betray the answerer, and in 
the next two to embarrass him as well. 

‘The fifth type exploits the conventional admission of ignorance: 
What is the difference between a piano and your face?—I don't 
know—A piano makes music but your face makes me sick; or 
What is the difference between a laundry, an undertaker, and a pin? 
—TI don’t know—A laundry stiffens the collars and an undertaker 
collars the stiff ’"uns—What about the pin?—That’s the point. 
Some of this kind can be evaded by not answering in the set forms 
designed to elicit the correct answer from the poser, and some the 
answerer can turn against the poser. 

‘The sixth type, the other kind which can be used to embarrass, 
cannot be met by evading this set form, and can be met only by a 
refusal to answer. These pose dilemmas: Does your head ring?— 
Yes being answered by That shows it’s hollow and No by That 
shows it’s cracked. James Joyce quotes a refined specimen. A small 
boy is asked Do you kiss your mother when you go to bed? His 
answer is repeated publicly: Here’s a boy says he kisses (or doesn't 
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kiss) his mother when he goes to bed. The object here is solely to 
elicit a pronouncement on a subject supposedly embarrassing to a 
small boy.’ 

‘Power through possession of personal property,’ said Maurice. 
‘Never leave nail-clippings lying about, a witch might get them 
and work a magic on you. If you know Rumpelstiltskin’s name you 
have power over him. A personal fact is personal property. The 
children were playing black magic.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Francis, ‘but the seventh and last 
type is parasitic on the rest, and relies upon the sophisticated 
answerer’s ignorance as to what type the riddle belongs to. Fifty 
people got on an empty train. At the first station, ten got off and 
nineteen got on; at the next station fifty-nine got off and one got on; 
at the next none got off and three got on. Then if the answerer has 
not appeared to be calculating, you ask How many people are left 
on the train?, and if he has calculated you say What was the name 
of the engine-driver? and his labour has gone for nothing.’ 

‘What was the name of the engine-driver?’ I asked. 

‘Smith.’ 

‘Why Smith?’ 

‘Because his father’s name was Smith,’ said the child smugly. 

Maurice looked at me. I cleared my throat and said loudly, 
‘Well, Socrates, what did you think of that performance?’ 

There was no answer. We looked round. Socrates had gone into 
another trance, this time flat on his back, his eyes shut, and his 
rough stonemason’s hands folded on his gently heaving abdomen. 
We decided to leave him out of it. 

‘It wasn’t bad as far as it went,’ said Maurice, ‘but I think 7 can 
isolate an eighth type of riddle. I mean those when you know the 
substance of the answer but not the form. We approach it in this 
example: How many beans make five?’ 

‘I see,’ I said. “You mean, we know the answer is five, but 
that’s too easy and we don’t know how it should be put.’ 

‘A bean and a half and half a bean and half a bean and a half,’ 
said Francis. 

‘But that makes three! Oh no, I get it. How feeble. But that 
reminds me’, I said, ‘of another sort of question, though it isn’t 
a riddle. When a man asks you “Have you heard the one about the 
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Englishman, the Irishman and the Scotsman?” you can’t answer 
till you know which of the countless stories on that topic it is to be.’ 

‘That is a question seeking a non-verbal response,’ Francis 
replied; ‘he doesn’t want an answer at all. All he means is “I’m 
going to tell you the one about the Englishman, the Irishman and 
the Scotsman.” He is trying to arouse your expectation and appetite, 
The answer “yes” would surprise and hurt him.’ 

‘Even in conundrums,’ said Maurice, ‘the question form is not 
essential. The only reason for not saying “A door is not a door 
when it’s ajar” is that the question form arouses “expectation and 
appetite”—in a word, suspense.’ 

‘Inessential, perhaps,’ I said, ‘but the standard forms of riddle 
question are odd, aren’t they? Why is A like B? What is the 
difference between A and B? There may be a hundred likenesses 
and differences, but we’re asked for the difference. There’s only 
one right answer, and we recognize it when we hear it. How is 
this? How can we expect to know what the difference is?’ 

‘I can tell you that,’ said Francis. ‘Indeed, I already have. 
Riddling is a ritual. Think of the catechism.’ 

‘The question form is inessential there too,’ said Maurice. ‘Any 
catechism seems much the same sort of thing as any set of versicles 
and responses. The swing of the antiphony has a hypnotic effect. 
There must be a response, or the rhythm will be broken.’ 

‘But in the riddle’, I protested, ‘you have no rhythm: there is only 
the single question and answer.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Francis, ‘don’t be awkward. The point is the 
ritual air of riddles, which no doubt is enhanced by all these 
parallels. The set form of the question tells you what sort of a 
question it is. Habit makes you respond.’ 

‘Rhythm is only accelerated habit,’ Maurice put in. He liked to 
be oracular. We let it pass. Maurice tried again. “The force of 
habit has something of the same sort of effect in philosophy,’ he 
said. ‘An expression like “causation” or “free will” sets the 
philosopher’s tongue in a groove, and he goes right through the 
catechism. Take “personal identity” and “selves”. For all practical 
purposes these expressions were minted by Locke, and those who 
discuss them are carrying on Locke’s discussion. A man who starts 
talking about “the self” is telling you that he is going to discuss 
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Locke’s problem of “personal identity”, regardless of whether there 
is a real problem there or no.’ 

‘Doesn’t the potency of habit and ritual break down’, I asked, 
trying to bring the conversation back to a level where I could keep 
with it, ‘in the one about the engine-driver? The point of that was, 
if | remember, that the answerer might not be impelled by these 
forces to do the mental arithmetic, and the poser is prepared to 
handle him either way.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Francis explained, ‘but it’s no fun if he doesn’t mind 
admitting that he didn’t do the sum. It’s only fun if he’s em- 
barrassed.’ 

‘You see?’ said Maurice. ‘Shame is a sanction still. Sanction 
plays a big part in type-one riddles: the sanction is death for failing 
to answer the Sphinx; and more usually, if Sparshott is right, a 
cash wager.’ 

‘Of course I’m right,’ said Francis. ‘Even if you never heard of 
The Hobbit, there’s Samson. He bet thirty sheets and thirty changes 
of garments they couldn’t answer it, but they got his wife to tell 
them: Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness—W hat is sweeter than honey? And what is stronger 
than a lion?’ 

Maurice made the astonishing admission that he had forgotten 
about Samson, but at once made it plain that he could afford to 
concede a point as he was about to go one better. ‘Samson had 
another riddle,’ he said: ‘What makes me strong? They got the 
answer to that one from a woman too; the sanction was his strength, 
his sight, and his freedom. In both cases Samson made trouble 
later. But like Stephen Dedalus and Rumpelstiltskin, in his second 
tiddle he gave away a personal secret. As I said before, if a witch 
gets clippings of your nails and hair you are in the witch’s power.’ 

‘Passwords and so on are like the Sphinx’s riddle,’ said Francis. 
‘If you don’t answer the sentry right he may shoot. To demand 
the password is to ask a question seeking a verbal response which 
does not provide information about its ostensible subject-matter; 
there’s only one right answer, which can’t be guessed but must be 
known; and the sanction is death.’ 

‘And sometimes they belong to my eighth type,’ rejoined 
Maurice. ‘When the Japanese infiltrated into Malaya we had to 
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screen them. We’d line up all the men in a village and make them 
say “alleluiah”. If they did, all right. But the Nips could only Say 
“arreruiah”. They knew the substance but not the form. And the 
sanction was loss of freedom, if not death.’ 

‘What about this type for a type-six riddle, a dilemma one?’ 
I said, determined not to be left out. ‘A man was challenged by a 
sentry: “Halt!” The man halted. The sentry said “Halt!” again, 
“Well, I halted,” said the man. “What’s wrong?” “Nothing's 
wrong,” said the sentry, “my orders are to shout halt three times 
and then fire. HALT!” ’ 

‘That’s the first sensible remark you’ve passed this evening,’ 
said Maurice. ‘If he halts he’s shot, if he doesn’t halt he’s shot.’ 

I was encouraged to continue: ‘Someone used to say that science 
consisted of putting questions to Nature and forcing her to give 
the answers. Now what would be the sanction there, do you 
suppose?’ 

‘That’s easy,’ said Maurice; ‘accusations of irrationality. The 
idea is a fascinating one. As you and Socrates were saying, the 
normal way of testing someone is by a series of questions. Thus 
Nature’s rationality is tested by a series of questions which she 
has to answer. I think it’s quite true that for science a question 
without an answer doesn’t count, and neither does an answer 
without a question.’ 

‘What do you mean, an answer without a question?’ 

‘Well, take Soal’s work on telepathy. The work looks all right, 
but they don’t know what questions it answers, so they don't 
allow it to count as science.’ 

‘So on the whole,’ I said, ‘it looks as though the question-and- 
answer and the versicle-with-response which are so prominent in 
riddling play a big part in life as well; and in philosophy too, I 
imagine. Most philosophers’ questions have no practical urgency; 
for everyday purposes they aren’t worth answering. But people 
feel that they must answer them, and there must in each case be a 
right answer—if only they could find it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maurice, ‘it’s the compulsive force of the form, and 
it comes from ritual and from examination habit: “ALL questions 
must be answered”, the papers say. All those radio quizzes and 
spelling bees have a similar effect.’ 
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‘There’s a big difference, though, isn’t there,’ said Francis, 
‘between riddles and exams and quizzes and so on, and philo- 
sophy?’ 

I was shocked. ‘What do you mean?’ I exclaimed. ‘Didn’t you 
hear Socrates prove that riddles are philosophy?’ 

‘Who cares what Socrates proves?’ said Francis. ‘In riddles and 
so on, the poser knows the answer already; in fact, the answer is 
probably made up before the riddle. The old one about the four 
ships that got married is like that. One married ridiculously; she 
got tied to a buoy. One married presumptvously; she made up to 
a pier. One married foolishly; she anchored after a heavy swell. 
One married wisely; she was tender to a man-of-war. The whole 
thing is a monument of Victorian industry, but to ask it so that it 
sounds like a riddle is next to impossible. That’s nearly an answer 
without a question, but surely the philosopher doesn’t know the 
answers to the questions he asks?’ 

‘Of course he doesn’t,’ Maurice replied. “The questions philo- 
sophers ask nowadays have no answers. That’s why people have 
gone on asking them for thousands of years without ever getting 
an answer. A man who asks “What is substance?” or “What is the 
nature of life?” isn’t asking anything really. He’s just making an 
interrogative noise and is hypnotized by the force of ritual into 
supposing that there must be an answer. All you can do for the 
poor fellow is to keep explaining loudly and clearly that there is no 
answer, because there is no question. An interrogative noise can be 
answered satisfactorily by a comforting grunt.’ 

We all acquiesced in this. But then something happened which 
amazed us all. Emboldened by the droning and snorting which 
testified to the depth of Socrates’s trance, his silent secretary joined 
the conversation. ‘I say,’ he said, ‘we can’t have this, you know.’ 

We looked at him. ‘What the devil do you mean?’ said Maurice. 

The secretary flushed a deep red, swallowed, and said: ‘Look. 
You’re sawing away the branch you're sitting on. You and your 
friends are always speaking contemptuously about “philosophy” 
and “philosophers”. Why don’t you say “those philosophers who 
disagree with us”? You're all philosophers, at least you’re paid to 
be. But of course you mean to imply that you yourselves aren’t 
really philosophers; really you are scientists and men of affairs 
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who in your spare time throw off chance remarks which happen to 
resemble philosophical ones in certain respects. You are always | 
sneering at “theorists”, too; you yourselves aren’t theorists, oh no; 
you are sternly practical men in business suits, with no abstract 
nonsense about you. You make me sick.’ 

“You've got us wrong,’ said Maurice, who kept his temper better 
than I’d expected. ‘We aren’t philosophers. Philosophy is dead, 
and we are the undertakers. We aren’t theorists either; we only 
destroy the theories other people build.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the secretary, ‘but philosophy isn't 
dead.’ 

‘Prove it.’ 

‘I can’t, but I'll try to persuade you.’ He turned to Francis, 
‘There’s something in common to almost all the types of questions 
you distinguished.’ 

‘Of course there is,’ said Francis, ‘they’re all questions. What in 
particular?’ 

*“They all seek a response” is the way you'd put it,’ said the 
scribe. ‘But I prefer it this way: they’re all requests for something. 
No question is ever a “silly question”—that’s a lazy way out. A 
man who asks “What is the nature of life?” wants something, 
though he may not be certain what it is he wants. The man who 
asks “What is substance?” really has a problem of some sort. 
It isn’t a silly question, merely a misleading one. What you have 
to do is not to persuade him that he has no problem, but help him 
to find out what it is he really wants. Then you have to satisfy his 
need, whatever it may be.’ 

‘We called it the therapeutic method,’ said Maurice. ‘We tried 
to cure people of a complaint called “philosophical puzzlement”. 
As a psychoanalyst cures his patient by talking and letting him 
talk, so “the sophist effects a change from the worse to the better 
condition by discourse”. But were we right to assume that there 
are no questions which will need answering when all these cramping 
perplexities have been soothed away?’ 

‘I see,’ I said. ‘I suppose that was what Socrates was thinking 
of when he said that perhaps philosophy wasn’t done for after 
all.’ 

‘There’s more to it than that,’ said the secretary. ‘Don’t you see 
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that they make an assumption that’s obviously false?’ 

This time we were all silent. 

‘Well, look,’ he went on. ‘How can there be isolated questions? 
Propositions and sentences have meaning only because they form 
part of a language and cannot be thought of as isolated entities. 
In any case no philosopher ever tried to deal with questions in 
isolation. He tries to effect a synthesis.’ 

Maurice laughed at this, rather rudely, I thought. ‘I suppose you 
are going to say that the philosopher accepts all the conclusions of 
all the sciences and uses them as the foundation of a sort of super- 
scientific world-picture,’ he said. ‘It takes the average genius all 
his time to keep up with just one branch of one of the sciences.’ 

‘That would be ridiculous humbug,’ said the secretary, ‘and I 
have been with Socrates long enough to believe that philosophy 
and humbug are incompatible. It’s not that at all. Philosophy 
doesn’t need an elaborate factual basis. It proceeds by argument, 
not by investigation. Its function is not to give information about 
the world. It doesn’t settle what is true, but what it would be most 
convenient to say.’ 

‘Then what’s the good of philosophy if it’s nothing to do with 
truth?’ said Francis. 

‘You tell me,’ returned the secretary. “What’s the good of mental 
arithmetic?’ 

‘I suppose it makes you quick and makes sure you really know 
your tables.’ 

‘That’s it! Only I put it this way, mental arithmetic functions as 
a rehearsal. You rehearse your reactions, and so prepare for later 
life when you'll need to be quick and accurate and react right first 
time when someone asks you for change.’ 

‘That seems reasonable,’ I said. 

‘The rehearsed response becomes the habitual response,’ said 
Maurice, ‘and saves you the trouble of counting on your fingers 
each time.’ 

‘Exactly! Exactly! Well, isn’t that what philosophy does?’ 

‘How?’ said Maurice. 

‘Tm just going to tell you. A system of metaphysics or ethics 
organizes your reactions. Instead of having to answer each question 
on its merits, by counting up on your fingers, you give the answer 
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your tables give, the answer according to your system, without 
hesitation. In acquiring such a system you rehearse your reactions 
to situations you may meet later, only situations much more varied 
than mental arithmetic helps in. When you have no time or no 
opportunity to find out the right answer to a question, a meta- 
physical system enables you to say something which will harmonize 
with the rest of your beliefs; and if as you say the question has no 
“right” answer because it has no fixed meaning, the system will fix 
its meaning and within the context of the system there will be a 
right answer. What is the result? Comfort, a feeling that you are 
at home in the Universe, coherent living! All these are excellent 
and valuable things. And on top of these, every philosopher knows 
how often habits of speech lead him astray. By deliberately adopt- 
ing a system you organize your speech habits so that they are a 
help and not a burden.’ 

‘So philosophy is just a way of talking,’ said Maurice. 

‘A way of talking, a way of thinking, a way of living, what’s the 
difference?’ said the secretary, who by this time was quite helpless 
before the torrent of his own ideas. ‘We think in words, thinking is 
talking; and a word may be the sufficient stimulus of a conse- 
quential action, so a way of talking is a way of living.’ 

‘So then you don’t agree with Socrates about philosophy being 
the art of dealing with questions for whose solution no method has 
been found?’ I asked him. 

‘Yes, why not?—up to a point. But his real mistake is thinking 
that you can talk in terms of isolated questions. That isn’t so; the 
system comes first, and doesn’t necessarily start by answering any 
one question. Between you and me, this obsession with isolated 
questions is the reason why poor old Socrates never got far enough 
on with his philosophy to get himself a job. 

‘But of course he isn’t consistent. You remember that row he had 
with Euthydemus? There, it was Euthydemus who stuck to the 
single question and answer. Well, he was talking in riddles really, 
and Socrates got very angry and tried to start a proper discussion. 
I really thought then he’d reformed. But no, when he met 
Protagoras he was at it again, one question one answer or I won't 
play, and as soon as Protagoras tried to introduce some sense into 
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the discussion he choked him off. The trouble with the boss is, he 
can’t make up his mind what he wants.’ 

In his excitement he had failed to notice what Maurice and I 
had both noticed during this last speech, that Socrates had come 
out of his trance. I never admired Socrates’s character more than 
I did then. Without making a sound he had closed his eyes again; 
and now he yawned noisily and sat up. ‘Dear me,’ he said, ‘I must 
have dropped off. The last thing I heard was your analysis of the 
seven types of riddles, Francis; I enjoyed that very much.’ While 
Francis caught my eye and giggled, Socrates turned to his secretary 
and continued: ‘Did they say anything interesting after that?’ 

‘We decided’, I broke in, ‘that you can’t answer questions in 
isolation, you have to have a system.’ 

‘Oh, really?’ said Socrates. ‘How very interesting. And does this 
system help you to answer questions you would otherwise have 
asked in isolation?’ 

‘Yes, it does.’ 

‘And might these questions not have been answered by some 
other method?’ 

‘Not all of them. Some of them would be meaningless outside the 
system.’ 

‘But some of them might be answered?’ 

"Yes." 

‘And would the system give the same answer as the direct 
method?’ 

‘I don’t know, I suppose it would.’ 

‘But how do you know it would?’ 

‘I said I don’t know. Perhaps it wouldn't.’ 

‘And if they differ, which is right?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Is a general system likely to give a more accurate result than 
an investigation whose methods are entirely based on the needs of 
the particular situation?’ 

‘It seems hardly likely.’ 

‘So a philosophical system is an easy way of finding wrong 
answers to questions for which it would be hard to find the right 
answers?” 
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‘I suppose it must be.’ 

‘So’, said Socrates, ‘perhaps it was of your systems that the poet 
was thinking when he prayed to be delivered “from all the easy 
speeches that comfort cruel men”.’ 

‘But look here,’ said Maurice, ‘if the answers differ, how can you 
tell which is right except by referring them back to some system?’ 

‘That’s a point,’ said Socrates, ‘but we can’t discuss it now. We'd 
have to compare at least three theories about truth: the coherence 
theory, the correspondence theory, and that they call the pragmatic. 
And Francis here is late for his supper already. But at least I can 
take it that what you said when I was asleep contradicted what we 
said when I was awake?’ 

‘Yes,’ I agreed. 

‘In the light of new knowledge gleaned from the talk about 
riddles?’ 

‘Not really,’ I confessed. “The argument just seemed to run that 
way.’ 

‘Then if what you said after you had said before, you would have 
said after what you now said before?’ 

‘Come again?’ I said. 

‘If you had started by advocating systems, you might have ended 
up by favouring single questions, since no new knowledge led 
from the one to the other.’ 

‘I suppose that’s possible,’ I admitted. 

‘Beware, then, of supposing that what is later is necessarily 
better.’ 

‘Well,’ interposed Maurice briskly, ‘I enjoyed that very much. 
What say we drop round to the Pig and Whistle for the odd pint?’ 

‘Excellent suggestion,’ I said. 

‘Tm sorry,’ said Socrates. ‘I promised to take Xanthippe to the 
Gaiety to see Mrs Miniver, and she'll give me what for if I’m late.’ 

‘ve got some homework,’ said Francis and, throwing his towel 
over his shoulder, walked briskly over the meadow. 

The sun was setting and a cold wind was getting up. The single 
garment which Socrates wore winter and summer flapped gently 
against his hairy legs. We stood silently watching the small im- 
pudent figure, which had now broken into a run, its white shirt 
conspicuous against the dark hedgerow. 
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Glimpses into the Life of 
Malcolm Lowry 


Most of Malcolm Lowry’s poetry, like his fiction, published or 
unpublished, is ‘autobiographical’ enough to lure a would-be 
biographer into comment, and fictional enough to make such com- 
ment rashly speculative. But there is little else as yet to base 
biography on. Lowry himself either ignored invitations to parade 
himself in Who’s Who’s or sent unprintable nonsense. His only 
immediate living relatives are three Liverpool businessmen, his 
elder brothers, who have long been estranged from him, and they 
and others who knew him during the first thirty years of his life 
have remained silent about him—though a memoir by a friend 
from Cambridge days, John Davenport, is promised by Encounter 
for an early issue. Most of the factual information in the present 
sketch is drawn from a brief biography prepared by Margerie 
Lowry, the author’s widow, and based, for the years before 1939, 
on her memories of his memories; where it is not too risky a pro- 
cess, I have tried to supplement or modify her account by inferences 
from the works and particularly from the group of poems here for 
the first time printed. 

He was born in 1909, in Cheshire, England, and sent to a private 
boarding school at the age of seven, and lived very little at home 
from that time forward. According to Mrs Lowry his first school 
years were acutely unhappy ones; he suffered an eye ailment from 
the age of nine to thirteen which ‘was brutally neglected at the 
school’ and led to temporary loss of sight. “While he was blind he 
was never allowed to come home and he could not read or study.’ 
The verse ‘Fragment’ in this issue seems to refer to this time and 
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to a trauma of inferiority and abandonment incurred by this isola- 
tion from schoolmates and family. Mrs Lowry believes, however, 
that once his sight was fully restored by an operation, and he went 
on to a public school (The Leys), he began to excel in studies and 
‘in many sports; he was the boy champion golfer of England when 
he was about fifteen’. She understands also that he had practised 
writing from earliest years and, at The Leys, was both an editor 
and contributor to the school paper. 

At seventeen, when he was matriculated, he persuaded his father, 
after some difficulty, to let him spend a year at sea before going up 
to Cambridge. Lowry’s maternal grandfather had been a skipper 
of a fine sailing ship; Lowry wanted, faute de mieux, to find himself 
a job on a tramp steamer. But his father anticipated him, arranged 
a berth for him as a bosun’s boy on a cargo boat sailing from 
Liverpool to the Orient and back—and involuntarily provided 
Lowry with the central theme of his first novel. Ultramarine is the 
story of a seventeen-year-old bosun’s boy, on exactly such a 
voyage, who finds himself a lonely Outsider among the crew, 
isolated not only by his greenness and his middle-class strangeness 
but by his shipmates’ prejudice against him as an interloper from 
the world of the bosses. Against this he makes little headway, for 
‘there is no pity at sea’ (v. ‘Jokes in the Galley’). 

It is, I think, significant that Lowry’s alter ego in this novel, 
Hilliot, is a brooding melancholic who feels isolated also from his 
family, unloved by his parents, and haunted by feelings of guilt 
towards them because of his heavy drinking. An older shipmate 
reproaches Hilliot for being, at seventeen, ‘one of the most regular 
booze artists I ever struck. . . . You drink enough to put out the 
bloody fires of the ship. It’s not natural, not at your age—that’s 
what we all says.’ Although Hilliot and the ‘crapulous sad dish’ 
(in the poem I have titled ‘Blank Sonnet’) are both fictions, | 
suspect they point to some facts about the beginnings of that sick- 
ness of alcoholism which Lowry suffered from and fought to his 
death. 

At eighteen he was back from the sea, and entered at St 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Here he wrote a small group of 
short stories based on the journal he had kept aboard ship; he 
secured their publication in Experiment, a fugitive journal edited 
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by an undergraduate friend, the Canadian Gerald Noxon. Two of 
these sufficiently impressed Edward O’Brien to be included in his 
short story annuals. About this time Lowry read Conrad Aiken’s 
novel, Blue Voyage, as well as a translation of a Norwegian novel 
by Nordahl Greig, and began, under the marked influence of these 
books and of Melville’s Redburn, to develop his stories into the 
novel Ultramarine. Lowry’s was nevertheless an original work, par- 
ticularly in its handling of fo’c’sle talk, and it secured a London 
publisher while its author was still an undergraduate. Unfor- 
tunately, according to Mrs Lowry, the manuscript was lost by the 
publisher, and Lowry had to rewrite it from notes a roommate had 
previously rescued from the wastebasket. Eventually published by 
Cape in 1933, it received few notices, and most of those were con- 
descending or hostile. 1 remember that Lowry himself, in later 
years when I knew him, seemed embarrassed by it, though he 
never dropped the hope of revising it, and he continued at inter- 
vals throughout his life to rework his sea memories both into his 
fiction and into a series of verses, “The Roar of the Sea and the 
Darkness’, to be included in his projected volume of poems, itself 
entitled The Lighthouse Invites the Storm. The rondelet ‘Jokes 
in the Galley’ (with which compare Under the Volcano, p. 167) 
and ‘Vigil Forget’ are from this group, though some of the refer- 
ences in the latter may refer to later experiences at sea. For Lowry, 
during his long vacations at Cambridge, made two further voyages. 

The first was as a fireman on a freighter to Norway. There he 
left the ship, sought out Nordahl Greig, whose novel had so im- 
pressed him, and arranged with Greig to turn it into a play. This 
he never finished, but he did write, as a result of this voyage, a 
second novel, Jn Ballast to the White Sea. All the manuscripts of 
this were destroyed in 1944, except for a charred fragment in the 
u.B.c. Collection, when the Lowrys’ shack on the Dollarton beach 
was burned to the ground. 

The second voyage, according to Mrs Lowry, he made to search 
out Conrad Aiken. He took a passenger ship to the West Indies, a 
freighter to Halifax, and a train to Boston. He knocked without 
warning on Aiken’s door; Aiken took him in, and they became close 
friends. The older writer returned to England with Lowry and 
became his unofficial tutor and literary mentor. His official tutor 
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was the distinguished scholar T. R. Henn, but I suspect Lowry 
spent more time with Aiken and with the writing of Ultramarine, 
a work which he did not submit to Professor Henn. Lowry’s opinion 
of scholarly Cambridge may perhaps be inferred from “The Paths 
of Wolves’, in which he seems to use Trumpington Street (the 
High at the corner of St Catharine’s) as a symbol of the stuffy and 
second-rate. Lowry lived for a while in the Sussex home which 
Aiken maintained in England, and later, after graduation (he got 
a third in the English Tripos), holidayed with him in Spain. There 
Aiken introduced him to the American girl who shortly after 
became Lowry’s first wife. 

Much of the story of these years must await whatever memoirs 
Conrad Aiken or other friends from the Cambridge period come to 
publish. Some of it may be inferred from the Volcano, some from 
Aiken’s autobiographical novel, Ushant. According to Margerie 
Lowry, Malcolm and his first wife lived together briefly in Paris, 
then separated, his wife returning to the United States. The next 
year (1934?) Lowry came to New York and lived there for the 
best part of a year. Here he wrote the first draft of Lunar Caustic, 
a novella placed in the world of patients in the observation ward of 
the Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital. A final version of this, based on 
his revisions and last notes, has been edited by Mrs Lowry and 
myself and is now in the hands of her agent. Lowry was now 
joined by his old Cambridge friend, John Davenport, who per- 
suaded him to accompany him to Hollywood to work on movie 
scripts. Lowry did not like the work; meeting and effecting a 
reconciliation with his wife there, he left with her for Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. Here he began Under the Volcano, while continuing also 
to revise earlier fiction and to add to his poems. Once more his 
wife broke with him and returned to Hollywood; Malcolm stayed 
on in Mexico till the summer of 1938 when he again came to 
California, and he and his wife were eventually divorced. 

Among the poems in this issue which probably date from the 
Mexican period are “The dead man sat in the sun’ (one of his 
‘Songs for Second Childhood’), and ‘Alternative’, and certainly 
‘The Volcano is Dark’, whose ending echoes a passage in Under 
the Volcano, though the poem’s images are more boldly sexual 
than those which dominate the novel. The triolet, ‘No time to stop 
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and think’, which was known until now only in a French translation 
(Les Lettres Nouvelles, Summer, 1960), is slightly reminiscent of 
one of the Consul’s conversations with Hugh and Yvonne. 

In the summer of 1939 Lowry left California for Vancouver; 
he was still a British citizen and wanted to effect a re-entry into the 
u.s. to renew his expired visa. But in the autumn the war began, 
and Lowry could not return. Margerie, whom he had recently met 
in Hollywood, joined him in Vancouver. They were married in 
1940 and went to live in a so-called squatters’ community of 
houses and shacks built on piles below the high-tide level on the 
Lollarton beach, just beyond the upper harbour of Vancouver. 
Lowry disliked the city of Vancouver (he inclined to think of it 
largely in terms of its beer taverns and the Skidroad), but he loved 
his beach and regarded it, up to his death, as his permanent home. 
‘Christ Walks . . .” (which I found on a water-stained three-inch 
square of blue paper among the mass of manuscript recovered from 
the beach) reflects the former attitude and, incidentally, supplies 
a tie with the Volcano: the barranca into which the Consul’s body 
is flung, and a dead dog’s after it, Lowry had called the Malebolge 
(Volcano p. 100), which is, of course, a particularly depressed 
area in Dante’s Inferno, the eighth circle, beneath which lies Hell’s 
Pit itself. Something of the happiness he found in Dollarton and 
its comparatively primitive way of life, despite literary setbacks 
and his own inner struggles against depression and alcoholism, can 
be seen in ‘Because of No Moment’. 

Rejected by the army (see ‘Draft Board’) because of an old 
knee injury, he settled down once more to write. The Volcano, 
already several times reworked, had meantime been returned to 
him by his agent after it had been rejected by a number of pub- 
lishers. He began another revision of it while continuing to develop 
other stories and poems. After the disastrous fire in June 1944, in 
which fortunately the Volcano manuscript was saved, the Lowrys 
went to live with Gerald Noxon at Niagara-on-the-Lake where he 
completed the new Volcano. In the spring of 1945 they returned 
and, with the help of neighbours, began to build a new home over 
the ashes of the old. The next winter they spent in Mexico, where 
Lowry sought out remembered places and friends. Enquiring in 
Oaxaca for a doctor, the original of Dr Vigil in the Volcano, he 
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was told in Spanish that his friend was dead, and did not at first 
comprehend. The minuscule but complete ‘Not for a Poem’ records 
his characteristically symbolic comment on this experience. 

In the spring of 1946 Lowry received word of the acceptance of 
the Volcano in both London and New York. He hastened back to 
Canada and, with his usual compulsiveness about revision, he 
continued to rework the Volcano even up to the time of page 
proofs. He was nevertheless extremely annoyed when his New 
York publisher proposed that he cut out large chunks of the 
tenth chapter. ‘Lines on the Poet .. .” is a record of his refusal. 

The Volcano was published in 1947 and became a sensational 
critical success and even for a short time an American best-seller. 
In the next few years it was translated into French, German, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish. New editions and translations continue to 
appear to the present. Meantime the Lowrys became travellers 
again, to Haiti, to the eastern United States, and to France and 
Italy via the Panama Canal; some new short stories and novellas, 
products of these wanderings, have already appeared, and others 
will be published shortly. 

In 1949 Lowry returned to Dollarton and began working on 
fiction based on the British Columbia scene. Some of this will be 
found in the collection, Hear us O Lord from Heaven thy Dwelling 
Place, which Lippincott plan to bring out at the end of May 
(Longmans Green in Canada). Many more poems from this 
period still remain to be published. Most important of all, an ex- 
tensive novel—October Ferry to Gabriola, based in part on the 
theme of the threatened eviction from the ‘paradise’ of the 
Dollarton beach—remains unedited in several thousand pages of 
unsorted manuscript, as well as a great body of notes, diaries, 
letters, and journals, which are now housed in the Special Collec- 
tions wing of the U.B.c. Library. 

In 1954, for reasons of his wife’s health, Lowry decided to revisit 
Europe. He and Margerie spent the next year in Italy and Sicily, 
and then came to England, taking a cottage eventually in the village 
of Ripe near the Sussex downs. In letters to Canadian friends 
written at this time he continued to express his longing to be back 
on the British Columbian coast, and to speak of himself almost as 
an exiled Canadian; but he lingered in England, working irregularly 
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but intensively at the Gabriola novel and other projects, until his 
sudden death on June the 27th, 1957. 

The Lowry story does not end here, and one suspects it may not 
be many years before it is added to. Mrs Lowry brought back 
to America with her, and eventually to U.B.c., a small trunk- 
load of her husband’s manuscripts. Almost as much more was 
rescued by friends and neighbours from the Dollarton shack before 
the bulldozer and the torch put an end to his squatters’ Eden. The 
two hoards have now been merged, roughly sorted, given a per- 
manent home, and made accessible for editing. The poems here 
printed are among the first products of these activities. It is my hope 
that much more of Malcolm Lowry’s work, including before long 
the Gabriola novel, will appear and be thought worthy of the same 
attention the world has paid to Under the Volcano. 


A SELECTION OF POEMS BY Malcolm Lowry BEGINS ON THE 
NEXT PAGE. 
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Yr A KNIGHT OF GREAT RENOWN 
by Esther Rowland Clifford 


Written against a background of the colorful panorama of medieval Europe 
as it reached and passed its crest, here is the story of the gifted knight, 
Othon de Grandson, real-life counterpart of the typical knight of romantic 
fiction. Right hand man to Edward I of England, Crusader, diplomat, 
administrator, and financial negotiator, he spent his long life as confidant 
to both the spiritual and temporal rulers of his time. 

328 pages illustrated $6.50 
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so THE NEW FRANCE 
by Edward Tannenbaum 


In this sparkling study of France today, the author gives, from his own 
observations and from the research of specialists, an inside view of a 
country which is being pushed forward by a new dynamism. He discusses 
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Poems 


[BECAUSE OF NO MOMENT] 


And now I brood on what I think I know 

But never watch intently—our stage! 

Hills that the hymnal said were purple, things 
That are bright, scissors at midnight, 

And beautiful, the sapphire rondure, Orion: 

Two oil lamps burning with a steady glow, 

A dear face reading disaster, whereof 

She reads will perish—‘love does not die.’ 
Objects which are not images, 

Of no poetic stature— 

The trudge of sea and the tramp of rain, 

Thud of the threatened unbudged boat, 

Snow on the mountain tops (there will be snow 
Here tomorrow, deep on the path to the store 
And we must wheel the wood—as once with love 
I wheeled my life away into the dark) 

The pinprick quiet when sea and rain stopped. 
Out of many things, unmeasurable, 

Out of what is good because of no moment, 

With war and the night outside, steals the knowledge of peace. 
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[THE VOLCANO IS DARK] 


The volcano is dark, and suddenly thunder 
Engulfs the haciendas. 
In this darkness, I think of men in the act of procreating, 
Winged, stooping, kneeling, sitting down, 
standing up, sprawling, 
Millions of trillions of billions of men moaning, 
And the hand of the eternal woman flung aside. 
I see their organ frozen into a gigantic rock, 
Shattered now... 
And the cries which might be the groans of the dying 
Or the groans of love— 


[THE PATHS OF WOLVES] 


So he would rather have written those lines, 

Those Trumpington Street lines, than take the town— 
Would he, the liar? So write his name down 

‘Wolfe’. And the town too: Quebec. His name shines 
In our history. Cortes’ shone in Spain’s. 

Shines more or less for all I know or have known. 
Somewhere there is some knowledge; under the stone 
A message perhaps; or hidden by strange signs 

In places only the stupid visit. 

The path led to the grave? The elegiac way 

Scaled Abraham’s heights for our lupine avenger? 

A worn path also for the wolf,—or is it? 

—Keep wolves from country churchyards, reading Gray, 
Too good a name is wolf for scavenger. 
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VIGIL FORGET 


Vigil Forget went ten miles on a camion, 

Then a thousand or more on a freighter 

Trembling in every mast; no chameleon 

Changed colour faster than Forget from apprehension 


Of himself. His cargo of disaster grew lighter and lighter; 


Once in a rickshaw he felt real condescension 
Towards the present, loving it, and feeling greater 
Than that ancient torturer, himself... Ah, new selves! 
Vigil Forget took a sampan to a far shore, 

And an angry camel to Stalin’s Samarkand, 

And then a bleak freighter home with the poor lives 
Grown self again, to board the ferry to his whore. . . 
—Columbus too thought Cuba on the mainland. 
[1936] 


CHRIST WALKS IN THIS 
INFERNAL DISTRICT TOO 


Beneath the Malebolge lies Hastings Street, 

The province of the pimp upon his beat, 

Where each in his little world of drugs or crime 

Moves helplessly or, hopeful, begs a dime 

Wherewith to purchase half a pint of piss— 
Ithough he will be cheated, even in this. 

I hope, although I doubt it, God knows 

This place where chancres blossom like the rose, 

For on each face is such a hard despair 

That nothing like a grief could enter there. 

And on this scene from all excuse exempt 

The mountains gaze in absolute contempt, 

Yet this is also Canada, my friend, 

Yours to absolve of ruin, or make an end. 
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ALTERNATIVE 


Rather than that, I'd go down to the bar 
And gulp down sixty whiskies every hour. 
I'd drink all that day and the next; the next 
Return; and then, unmanned, if not unsexed, 
I'd watch the horrors fill the mantelshelf, 
And shake in impotent terror at myself. 


DRAFT BOARD 


Back broad and straight from crop to hooks: 
Legs short and straight and squarely placed. 
The chest wide and deep and also round: 
Poll well defined and jaws clean. 

Tail fine, coming neatly out of the body 

On a line with the back and hanging at 
Right angles to it. 

Add 25 counts for progeny. 

See you in Le Havre. 


THE DOLLARTON BUS STOP 


I fear it much as I fear death, 

Not much, but still a clutch, a pang. 

The seats we hold, the straps that hang, 
The driver’s back: these are our faith. 
The station then was like our birth. 

The shapes that beck, sigh past, or clang, 
Like hopes and years. That bell that rang 
Pulled in our fate, a cross, a wraith. 

It was stupid to be afraid 

Since now we go to love and tea 

All merry as a marriage bell. 

And yet it might be one was dead. 

It might, our halt was purgatory. 

It might be now, heaven or hell. 
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[BLANK SONNET] 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
So his brother loved to quote, and importune 
A crapulous sad dish whose ten 

Feet, or not, by fourteen of unsold line 

Was not quite even considered out of tune 
With his time, and whose drunkard’s rigadoon 
Disgraced father, mother, sister, and then 
Wife, child, home, country; and yet, and yet, 
Costly though he proved, I have met worse men 
Who took no tide, if any, at the flood... 
There is a story of a great poet 

Who told a bishop his line was blank verse. 


They laughed; the poet laughs still, in tears of blood. 


BLEPHARIPAPPUS 
GLANDULOSUS 
OR WHITE TIDY-TIPS 


I prayed to say a word as simple 

as the daisy. I have sought so long 

to speak this flower goodness created, 
or recreate the daisy in song... 
Alas, my song’s again too ample; 

so, again, I am defeated. 
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[FRAGMENT] 


A wounded voice over the telephone: 

‘Call me later. I am just tired.’ 

—Then, the bell shrieking in the unseen room 

Filling it with the ferocity of doom. 

‘But what shall I do, my own, my lost one, 

Latched back into deeper night from the dark’s drone? 
They have called back the last, the slowest of all to the asylum, 
Whose only thought is time, now there is none, 

Now all is gone, all, all, save compassion, 

And all is doubly gone with you gone, dear.’ 

—The bell still beats about that tragic room 

Like a trapped bird, precursor of greater fear, 

Where I imagine every book we shared, 

Touched, yes, touched, smell, out of the pages of a book, 
Out of Gogol; or your heart fluttering in my hand 

That once drew notes of love from your flesh’s viol 

But never held your heart back from denial, 

Nor teeth, from my own heartsneck . . . 

—The stars like silver rifles in the void 

Look down their sights to their special aim. 

They do not range the categories of our pain. .. . 

No world will plunge for tears we never saw fall, 

For sorrow that was never shared at all, 

That I might comfort the dead, clasp stones in the stream. 
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JOKES IN THE GALLEY 


There is no pity at sea 

Unless you should die like me 
Then they'll wash your clothes 
With fearful oaths 

With terrible oaths 

They'll wash your clothes 

But there is no pity at sea. 


LINES 

ON THE POET 

BEING INFORMED 
THAT HIS EPIC ABOUT 
THE PHILISTINES &C. 
NEEDED CUTTING 


David 
(Rave-id) 
Goliath 
Defieth 
Sling— 
Bing! 

And Goliath 
Dieth 


NOTE FOR A POEM 


Study the irregular verb 
Morir, to die. 
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[UNTITLED] 


The dead man sat in the sun 

And mourned what he had done; 
The live man sat on the grave, 

And thanked God he had been brave. 


Live and dead men both 
Exchange impartial dooms; 

In the dance of sunlight on earth, 
In the dance of sunlight on tombs. 


NO TIME TO STOP 
AND THINK 


The only hope is the next drink. 
If you like, you take a walk. 

No time to stop and think, 

The only hope is the next drink. 
Unless trembling on the brink, 
Worse than useless all this talk. 
The only hope is the next drink. 
If you like, you take a walk. 


[SEMICOLON TECHNIQUE] 


Christ I am tired of fruit in poetry 

To hell with the semicolon technique! 

I think that poetry must have bowels 

Why are there so many parrots in modern verse 
In every page you hear a parrot shriek 

In borrowed plumes its consonants and vowels. 


Poetry such as this ought to have bowels. 
Christ I am tired of fruit in poetry! 


To hell with the semicolon technique. 
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DAVIDLEWIS STEIN 


Goodbye, Charlie 


Suddenly, watching her descend from the streetcar and begin to 
look for him, Charlie became unsure of himself and afraid. He 
felt exposed, wooden, and he cursed himself—fool, fool—to be- 
lieve he could return and in one night bandage up the old threads. 
He wanted to turn away and run. 

She caught sight of him standing under the bank clock and she 
started across the street. She was wearing a short pink dress that 
billowed out around her as she walked and over her arm she carried 
a huge straw purse. Her long brown hair was bound tidily in back 
of her head with a pink ribbon. 

She took both his hands in hers and stepped back to look at him. 

‘Good old Charlie Brown,’ she said. ‘Well, my God. Look at 
you, all suntan and playboy magazine. Peterborough has done 
wonders for you. You look disgusting.’ 

‘And you look like little women, Boag. Are you hungry?’ 

‘I’m starved.’ 

He took her arm and led her down a side street to a small French 
restaurant. Charlie ordered filet mignons for both of them and 
a bottle of twelve-year-old wine and bent forward in his chair, 
watching her face for some sign of recognition. He tried to begin 
the talk but each time she turned him aside with brightly coloured 
balloons. 

‘No, it’s not true. I’m not a researcher for an ad agency. I’m a 
high-class prostitute and the owner of a gold mine owns me. But 
he’s only in town on Tuesday afternoons. The rest of the week I 
take care of the vice-presidents and on Saturday mornings I let the 


junior partner hold my hand.’ 
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‘Is nothing sacred?’ 

‘Just cows, Charlie. Only cows.’ 

He could not imagine that he had once known, utterly, every 
rise, shade, and indentation of her body; and owned them all. He 
began to talk about himself. 

‘The old poppa started me off in the shipping department. I had 
to prove myself and it was no ball, let me tell you.’ 

‘I always knew you were made of the right stuff,’ Boag said. 

‘You know, it’s not like you think. I mean all businessmen aren't 
clods. Business can be exciting, creative even. I dreamed up a 
Buy Now, Save Later sale to clear our inventory of winter fur- 
niture. I did everything myself—arranged the displays, figured the 
markup, and wrote the ads. The old poppa was so happy with the 
way it went that he ordered me two new suits. Even splurged and 
paid for vests to go with them. There’s a real sense of satisfaction in 
seeing a store fill up with people and knowing it’s your ad that drew 
them in.’ 

‘In the store the women come and go,’ Boag said. “Wondering 
how much their husbands know.’ 

‘Well there’s more in it than you or I ever thought there was. I’m 
a buyer now. It’s a hell of a big responsibility. That’s how come 
I’m in Toronto. I’ve been looking over the stuff at the furniture 
show and I’ve placed all the orders for the stuff we’re going to have 
to sell this winter.’ 

‘And the Board of Trade, too,’ Boag said. “You must drop in 
on the Board of Trade’s Hallowe’en Ball. My old trenchcoat 
Charlie, a merchant prince.’ 

The waiter cleared away their dishes and brought them in- 
dividual pots of coffee. It was past the accustomed dinner hour and 
they were the last couple left in the restaurant. The other waiters 
stood by the door to the kitchen waiting for them to finish, their 
brass button uniforms by now a little stained and dishevelled and 
the greased locks of their hair beginning to slip down over their 
foreheads in wide streaks. Boag lit a cigarette and sank down 
luxuriously into her chair. 

‘Isn’t it funny?’ she said. ‘After everything and all this time we 
wind up being good friends.’ 
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Charlie studied the rim of his coffee cup. 

‘It has a nice fine edge of irony,’ he said. 

The waiter brought the bill and Charlie showed him his credit 
card and signed it. 

‘You know,’ Boag said, ‘now that we’ve gotten rid of all that 
craziness we had last year, I can get a good look at you. You're 
not bad company, Charlie Brown. And besides, I like men who buy 
me steaks.’ 

‘Let’s go out drinking,’ Charlie said. ‘I haven’t been to any of 
the old places since school ended.’ 

‘I promised I'd bring you up to Marg and Tony’s. They’re having 
a party tonight. If I don’t show up with you, they'll never speak 
to me again. 

Charlie was suddenly afraid to oppose her. 

‘I thought you would like to go drinking,’ he said. 

‘I promised I’d bring you to the party,’ Boag said. ‘Come on, 
now. You have to make an honest woman of me.’ She picked up 
her purse and swept him out of the restaurant and into a taxi. 

She gave the driver an address and he took them to an old 
house in a sagging row of houses on the edge of the annex. Music 
was coming through the open window and people were standing 
on the sidewalk and the steps of the house. 

Marg and Tony had found the house only a short time before 
their wedding. It was in such poor condition that the rent had been 
only a few dollars more than they had expected to pay for a small 
apartment. For six weeks they had spent every night scrubbing 
floors and painting. Some long-forgotten tenant had removed the 
set of doors that separated the living and dining rooms and created 
one large room that had become a centre for parties. 

Boag took Charlie by the hand and threaded him through the 
tangle of outstretched legs and beer bottles sprawled across the 
floor. Three lamps were intended to illuminate the room, but their 
light was crowded behind the backs of the guests and Charlie had 
to peer through the dark and smoke to avoid tripping over people. 
He did not recognize a single face. They were small, white faces 
mostly, carefully arranged over ascot ties that did not quite cover 
the thin white necks. The women seemed to be all puffed up and 
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flowery in wide skirts and tight slacks with their hair piled artfully 
in mounds on top of their heads. 

‘I brought him,’ Boag said. ‘Kicking and screaming, but he’s 
here.’ 

Marg leaned forward to kiss him on the cheek and Tony opened 
a bottle of beer for him. They were standing behind a table spread 
with bottles of beer and whisky. 

‘About time,’ Tony said. “We were beginning to think you were 
down on us or something. We haven’t seen you since the wedding.’ 

‘Tm sorry,’ Charlie said. ‘I really am. What the hell, when you 
get sprung and start working you just never see anyone any more. 
But I’m going to be a regular pest from now on. I’m a buyer now, 
and I'll be coming into town all the time.’ 

‘We’ve missed you,’ Marg said. ‘But you came on a good night. 
We’ve got a real English lord.’ 

‘Everybody has an English lord,’ Charlie said. 

‘No. We’re not kidding. His father owns half of Scotland. Sends 
all his kids out to see the colonies. Robin was all through Australia 
and New Zealand last year. You'll adore him. He’s dumb as a hoe.’ 

Tony came out from behind the table and Marg linked her arms 
through theirs. 

‘Nine whole weeks of marriage,’ Tony said. ‘You just can’t 
imagine what it’s like, Charlie.’ 

‘Well, you two look pretty good, I must admit,’ Charlie said. 
‘You almost make it seem worth the price.’ 

He turned to look for Boag but she had disappeared into the 
noise and smoke. He opened two bottles of beer and started work- 
ing his way across the room. He found Boag dancing with two 
boys. A boy beside her was playing some kind of Calypso music 
on a guitar and on the floor, with her head resting on his knee, a 
girl was playing a small hand drum. 

Charlie tried to break through the circle around them but could 
not. The watchers were too intent on the dance to notice him. He 
held up the two bottles of beer at arm’s length above his head. 
Boag smiled at him and turned back to face her partners, hand on 
hips and bare feet working out incredibly intricate patterns on the 
floor. In the privacy of the darkness, Charlie could see the thin, 
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utterly sensual smile on her lips. She had removed the pink ribbon 
and her hair tumbled wildly across her face and shoulders. 

Charlie lowered his arms and went outside to sit on the steps. 

The coolness reminded him of other summers and he felt lonely 
and then angry at himself for wanting to return to something he 
had willingly left behind him. He finished the two bottles of beer 
slowly and thought about Boag. He would let her dance her little 
fling. After all, she was, for all the fine lines around the corners of 
her eyes and smile, still the old Boag and the parties. He would let 
her go on a while longer and then he would take her up the 
elevator to the roof of the Park Plaza Hotel where the waiters 
would bring them fresh drinks whenever Charlie looked at them. 

‘Why so glum, chum?’ Marg said. She sat down on the steps 
beside him. 

‘Just taking a breather. Your guests are a bit much for me. 
Where did you find them?’ 

Behind them the dancing had stopped and the sound of a jazz 
record came to them through the windows and the open door. 

‘They’re CBC people mostly,’ Marg said. “We've just sort of got 
into this crowd in the last month. Since we moved into the house.’ 

‘Pretty people,’ Charlie said. ‘Like flowers. Put a little fence 
around them, add water and prune them and keep the sun off, and 
theyll be just wonderful to pluck and put in little glass pots. Only 
theyll never get anywhere and they'll never do a Goddamned 
thing.’ 

‘I know, Charlie, I know. But don’t you be a stuffed shirt either. 
Some of these people are really talented. Besides, they’re lots of 
fun to be with.’ 

She pulled him up and they went back inside the house. Charlie 
started to look for Boag. The dancers and the boy with the guitar 
had disappeared. Charlie poured himself a large glass of whisky 
and set out around the room, inserting himself into groups of people. 
They stopped talking momentarily to look at him, and then blankly 
at each other, and then resumed their conversations. Charlie began 
to believe they all knew who he was and where Boag had gone. It 
had never occurred to him that there might be others. He felt 
thoroughly misplaced and foolish, and he wanted desperately to 
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find her just once more so he could snarl once in her face and leave 
for Peterborough. He returned to the liquor table, filled his glass 
again with whisky, downed it in one long draught and then filled 
the glass again and worked his way to the kitchen, where he sat 
down on a case of beer. 

Faces appeared and disappeared and somebody came for the 
case of beer and he told them to go to hell and they tried to push 
him off, but he held his tumbler ready to swing with it, and who- 
ever they were, they went away. He sat calmly and tried to figure 
out what she was doing and then he decided it just wasn’t worth 
the trouble because he was too old for this sort of thing. But he 
hadn’t been drunk in a long time and he found he was beginning to 
enjoy it. God, he would have to find some of the old group. 
Another face appeared for the beer and he told it to Fuck Off and 
thought it rather might be a woman but he couldn’t be sure because 
it disappeared so fast. Someone filled his glass with red wine which 
must have come from the voices standing over by the sink and he 
nodded gravely to them. He felt silly now because he was sweating 
and the room was all white and his shirt tail was somehow hanging 
out. But what the hell? All that. Old times. Mud in your eye. 

‘Charlie, I want you to meet Robin Neilly,’ Marg said. Charlie 
put the glass in his pocket and stood up. 

The Englishman reached for his hand. ‘How d’ya do?’ he said. 
*Y’have a nice firm grip.’ 

‘That’s what all the queers tell me,’ Charlie said. 

‘Oh,’ the Englishman said. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Lissen,’ Charlie said. ‘Just between you and me, do you think 
the Duke of Edinburgh likes fat little boys? I mean just between 
the two of us. Men of the world.’ 

‘I like Canada,’ the Englishman said. ‘I think you people have 
a real future here. Lots of room here. Should do something about 
the immigrant situation.’ 

‘Oop the Irish!’ Charlie said. ‘Remember the 45! Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s gone awa’! Home rule for Wales!’ He gripped the English- 
man by the lapels of his jacket. ‘Is there a young bloody Lord 
Drummond in the house? For Monmouth and for England!’ 

The Englishman tried to ease himself away, and Charlie, still 
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hanging onto his lapels, punched him in the nose. Somebody 
grabbed him and held his arms back, and Charlie watched with 
amused curiosity while the Englishman fought with the people who 
were holding him, and finally, with one still clinging to his arms, 
made his way to Charlie and punched him in the stomach. 

‘Silly, bloody ass,’ Charlie said, and kicked the Englishman 
neatly in the groin. He doubled up and staggered backwards. Faces 
were all around them then, and Charlie asked somebody for a 
cigarette but nobody gave him one and he heard some glass break- 
ing and he figured out that it must be a lamp because the noise had 
a pop to it. Boag called him a damned irresponsible child and that 
was interesting because she had left the party a long time ago. He 
asked her for a cigarette and she jammed one into his mouth but 
there were too many people all looking after the Englishman and 
pushing each other back and forth across the floor and it began 
to get hotter and whiter in the room. Charlie couldn’t get to his 
lighter because there was too much shouting and he grew furious 
at the people who were holding his arms and he lashed out and 
almost shook them off, but then he passed out. 

When he woke up, he was at once fully awake. He waited for 
the hangover to rise upward to his head but nothing came and he 
felt all right. He pushed the blanket down and sat up. He was 
wearing only his trousers. The rest of his clothes had been hung 
carefully over a chair beside the couch. 

‘Was I very bad last night?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ Boag said. She was wearing a robe and slippers and sitting 
at a card table with a cup of coffee and a plate of toast. In the full 
morning light, with her hair loose and unbrushed and her face and 
lips pale, Charlie thought she looked older, tougher, wiser, more 
fragile, and more beautiful than ever before. 

‘If you make me a cup of coffee,’ he said, ‘I'll put on my shoes 
and get out.’ 

‘Thanks one whole hell of a lot.’ 

“You could have left me there.’ 

‘Sure I could. And Marg could have plugged you in and polished 
the floor with your flat head.’ 

She went to the kitchen to heat up some more water and Charlie 
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began to put on. the rest of his clothes. The apartment was really 
only one large room with a bed and a couch. The tiny bathroom 
opened off one door and the kitchen was a cramped alcove, just 
large enough to hold a refrigerator, a sink, and a small hot plate. 

Boag brought the kettle from the kitchen and made instant coffee 
at the card table. Charlie pulled up a chair and sat down across 
from her. 

“You owe me a dollar sixty-five for the cab,’ she said. ‘And 
another dollar for the driver. He helped me get you up the stairs.’ 
Charlie pulled out his wallet and set the money down on the table. 
Boag put it in the pocket of her robe. 

‘And if you want to be a gentleman, you can pay Marg and 
Tony for the vase you broke last night.’ 

Charlie started to laugh. He put down his coffee cup, looked 
straight at her, and laughed. 

‘It was a wedding gift, you know. If you weren’t such a God- 
damned irresponsible child.’ 

Charlie leaned back in his chair and laughed louder. 

‘Oh shut up!’ Boag said. ‘Finish your coffee and get out of here. 
I want to get dressed. I have to see somebody at one o’clock.’ 

‘Won’t work,’ Charlie said. “You can’t carry it off. Your nose is 
too small.’ 

She stood up and started for the kitchen, but Charlie reached 
out for her hand and pulled her down onto his lap. 

‘Leave me alone,’ she said. 

He kissed her once and then again, pressing himself down on 
her, and finally she rested her arms on his shoulders. 

‘You bastard, Charlie Brown,’ she said. He toyed with her hair 
and kissed her on the neck and throat. 

‘I had everything so beautifully worked out. Why didn’t you just 
stay away and leave me alone.’ 

‘Nothing ever works out,’ Charlie said. He loosened her robe 
and ran his hand lightly over her chest. She bit his ear and buried 
her face in his neck. Charlie picked her up, discovering again how 
small, how delicate and thin her body was, and he carried her to 
the bed. 

When he woke again she was sitting at the table smoking a 
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cigarette and reading a magazine. She had put on the pink dress 
of the night before, gathered her hair into a trim knot. Charlie felt 
as if he had won something fine-tasting and terribly important that 
would stay with him forever like the swordbelt and sash of a 
knightly order. He dressed quickly, came to the table and leaned 
down over Boag and kissed her on the back of the neck. 

“You'll muss my hair.’ 

‘I like it better down anyway,’ Charlie said. She tilted her head 
back and Charlie kissed her on the forehead and lips. ‘It’s a good 
thing we’re just friends,’ he said. ‘Otherwise the neighbours might 
gOSsIp. 

‘Stop that,’ Boag said. ‘Right now! Stop it!’ 

He pulled her up and pressed her to him, lifting her off the floor. 

‘Would you like a drink?’ she said. 

‘Magnificent.’ 

He set her down and she went into the kitchen and came back 
with two glasess of water and a bottle of scotch. 

‘It’s four o’clock,’ Charlie said. ‘I have to catch the bus in 
thirty-five minutes.’ 

‘Well, you’ve got time for one good drink and we'll catch a cab.’ 

‘And you, Boag?’ 

‘Don’t worry about me, Charlie. I'll be all right. I’m always all 
right.’ She tilted her glass up and drained it. ‘Mud in your eye. I’m 
a piece of cotton candy. The fluff from a dandelion and wind lifts 
me along. Pretty soon now the old wind will give out and I'll stop 
and fall and take root. Then I'll be the colours and sounds of the 
rooms I grow in.’ 

‘And it doesn’t matter where?’ 

‘Why should it? That’s all there is, really. Just the colours and 
the sounds of the rooms we live in. And why should it matter 
where? We just are whoever we happen to be with. And whatever 
they happen to be doing at the time.” 

‘I love you, Boag.’ 

She went to the chair and brought his jacket and held it while 
he slipped his arms through the sleeves. As he pulled it on, she 
locked her arms around his chest and leaned her cheek against his 
shoulder. 
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‘I’m glad you came to town,’ she said. 

They went outside and Charlie hailed a cab. They were late and 
he went straight to the loading platform. The doors of the bus were 
still open but all the other passengers had boarded. 

‘Tl be back,’ Charlie said. ‘I'll have to figure out how to work it, 
but I’ll be back within the month.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ Boag said. 

‘I love you, Boag.’ 

“Yes, of course you do. And I love you, too. Truly and madly, 
Now get on before the driver leaves without you.’ 

He entered the bus and worked his way to the back so he could 
wave to her. The doors of the bus closed and it began to move. The 
obscene rear end of the bus, bloated and streaked with dirt, pulled 
past Boag and began to turn into the street. She raised her hand 
to wave, her body poised on her toes and the pink dress brave and 
gay in the cavernous dark of the loading platform. 

‘Goodbye,’ she said. “Goodbye, Charlie. Goodbye! Goodbye!’ 
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African Poem 


l 

Bull mountain, burden on the slanted plains— 

And the black talk of thunder as the rains gather 

Over his white hump—coils his basalt limbs 

Among villages where the dust choked talk is of water 

For the cracked fields and gardens where the women stoop 
At their sweating trades. And the brown air stirs, 

Laps a baby’s wail—sharp cheeks, look, striped 

With the caked salt of tears that, dried now, never 

Shall not have fallen; the sentence of birth is suffered 
Without the green forgiveness of rain and the 

Shame of death. 

And away in the parched 

And waiting wilderness of thorn and acacia the lion pants 
In strict sunlight, the gaunt elephant halts and 

Only the eyes are moist that watch from the thorn 

Thicket and tangle, eye of the antelope, eye of the gazelle, 
Eyes of children crusted with flies. Glossina morsitans 
With torment and trypanosomes pursues the famished herds 
Where the cattle men lean on the tall spears, waiting. 


Among the villages the men talk courteously but not long; 
They talk courteously but not long; 

Or rouse their friends with a desultory 

Outburst of drumming that soon dies of languour. 


But high on the folded flanks of the mountain 
The groves are fat; 
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On blue airs bright with bananas, water wrinkles 

Over pebbles and rocks in more than a thousand streams, 
And easily diverted slides into gardens 

To fatten the melons of the mountain people. 

Higher 

A live mist strays between the long boles 

Of the forest cool as a cave. 

In the remote tops of trees old as ancestors 

The black and white colobus swings and watches: 

Higher again 

With the movement of kelp on the ocean floor 

The heather high as houses moves in the mountainy wind; 
Higher still 

The wind walks over the scree to the icy hump and 
Scatters the equatorial snows in the terrible 

Candour of the vertical light. 


4 


~ 


And here Sungura, called the Hare, the tricky one, 

In perhaps his eighteenth year stood and looked out 

By night where the moon walked and said: 

I hear you old ancestor, I hear your voice and the voice 
Of the dark lands below and the other lands 

Beyond, and the bitter waters beyond, and the country 
Of the white man whose burden I bear beyond again; 
And I hear 


The black talk of thunder and the conversations of clouds, 
And the voice of no sound at all but the dissertations of light. 
I hear, and I answer, and in the answer you shall know me. 


He ceased, his head ached in the thin air, and he turned 
His tricky thought on another matter. 
Sungura the tricky one on the slanting top of his land 


Considered the theft of a blanket and prepared enchantment. 


Astride the lower slopes in another sun 
Grazed with his weaned mouth and stretched, Sungura, 
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In the green banana shades where the blotched hyena 
Cracked ancestral bones and draecaena 

With a dark leaf charmed and watched the mother’s acres. 
(The headman could show the birthplace, name the year 
Marked out by earthquakes and a plague of lions. ) 

At the cracked dugs of elders sucked he the tribal lore, 
Cast his milk teeth on 

The long benches of foreign evangelists 

According to custom. According to custom 

He listened, he read and wrote and his leaves opened 

In the long yes of boyhood and at the torn gums laughed 
And the circumciser’s blade. Dark blood 

Ran over his ribs and thighs and clogged the dirt. 

And ran and danced in his man’s fierce joy 

In the toppling noon 

Of his manhood’s holiday and laughing dived 

Up to his ease in loves with the lovely 

Giggling maidens of a stranger clan. 


3 

And to the praying missionary staring at the plain 
Sungura thus: 

Why, the moony air being about you 

And the dark scent of her— 

You the earth your lover 

Touches with her dear touch 

And in enchanting quiet the round sky 

With torch fires hung of suns 

And the imagined sea surrounds 

—And there in the night and hunger of their fear 
Go the beasts you deny— 

Do you upbraid the running of your blood 

And blame the happy organs you inhabit? 


None but you of all the dynasty 
Fathered by fire from these rocks 
Has made such a mansion and cold 
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Whose dark stairs and halls 

Are the pride of your starved hands. 
None but you 

Is afraid of the fires of love 

In the hearth of his dwelling. 


4 
The holy man scantly perceives Sungura 
Whose words like drums in another valley 
Trouble the blood, 
Distant, insistent, so that he asks: Do I 
Hear or merely remember? 
All that I know 
Of the plain there below where the dry grass ignites 
Because the rains do not (despite our prayers) come; 
All that I recall of the grieving cities, 
The rivers and farms of a boyhood county: 
Towers full of bronze bells sound over hayfields, 
Foxhounds give tongue in a September wood, 
A ploughman strides slow over the hill’s shoulder, 
In an orchard children laugh, hide and go seek; 
All that I remember of oceans and deserts, 
Waves’ lift and lapse, too much water, too much sand, 
Too great a burden for the eye or the mind; 
All this—and moreover the air that touches 
My cheek, the cool air that comes at night— 
Touches and teaches: whatever is sensed 
Is so by negation. What says no to the eye 
Is all the eye seizes, opposing to finer sight 
A smoke of negation, the screen of what is. 
What says no to the ear but fills it with clamour, 
Shouts down the silence for which we listen. 
And all that opposes touch (as the air my warm cheek) 
Says no to my movement and so defines. 
What is, then, Sungura, is that which says no; 
Though by that negation do I (and you) breathe. 
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2 
Sungura replies: 


I think you speak of death. 
And, last the missionary: By death we shall return 
To him we serve, the Governor of all. 
And in a chill light, the first light of the day, 
The stars go out in a sky made sad with cloud. 
Sungura the tricky one turns away from the plain 
And looking up to that imminent hump 
With a loud cry drives the green pigeons from 
Their roost in a fig tree, a clatter of wings: 
Hear me once more, old ancestor, hear me. 
I, Sungura, shall find out the Governor 
Not in death’s dream, but here among his servants 
Shall move him to speak, that I may obey. 
And from the forest’s edge the voice returns, 

Obey! 


6 

What shall be said of the hunt and the quarry— 
The solitary elephant savage with age, 

Pursued, but not for flesh or ivory? 

The interested observer, the natural historian 
Coolly recording, can never know him; 

(What the spectator sees is not the game) 

Only the fatal concern of the hunter 

Enters with the arrow the dying heart. 


- 
The devil priest tall in sneering mask and feathers 
Hones the blade for his dear sister’s throat 

In shadeless noon; uncles and aunties look on 
Shaken with love and terror, drunk with song, and 
The leaves of the grove, ancestral emblems, 
Tremble in the sun against the final ecstasy. 
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Still the naked struggles; brown 

Nipples jig as if in laughter, thighs 

Plunge and writhe as in the movement of love, 
Sleek skin drops its sweat, the gag 

Does not adequately choke her screams. 

Now (at this moment) even she the innocent, 
And now (forever) she is pierced by the guilt 
Of the whole world, of man, earth’s treason; 
The first last evil, insurrection of the stars. 
Oh! she cries before blood drowns her. 

And slowly at last the body dies. 

At her feet, at her brother’s feet she droops; 
Blood rains flowers from the opening wound; 
The curved belly twitches, the young limbs 
Tremble—a mouse in the hand will tremble 
So—she is still for ever. And still for ever 
The man behind the mask hears her cry Oh! 


What can be said of the hunt and the quarry? 


Just before this issue was printed, Anne Wilkinson died. 
It was already planned that the summer issue would include 
an essay by her on her childhood memories; now, we will add 
to that a brief memoir of her. Here there is space only to 
record the loss to literature of a distinguished writer in 
verse and prose, and the loss to us of a much-loved friend. 
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Graham Greene 


Master of Melodrama 


Evelyn Waugh once summed up what is surely the popular estimate 
of Graham Greene’s fiction in these curt words: ‘His books have 
been tense, fast stories with the minimum of comment and the 
maximum of action, his characters unreflective, unaesthetic, unintel- 
ligent, his villains vile and his heroines subhuman; all have 
inhabited a violent social no-man’s land. Every book has ended 
with death and a sense of finality. . . .. The description, while over- 
drawn, does highlight the melodramatic element in Greene’s work, 
an element which is just as important in his latest novels and enter- 
tainments as in his earliest fiction. 

‘Melodrama is one of my working tools,’ Greene said in a recent 
interview, justifying its presence in his novels; ‘it enables me to 
obtain effects which would be unobtainable otherwise.’ But behind 
the assurance of this statement lies an interesting record of struggle 
and self-discipline. Throughout his career Greene has consistently 
refined and remodelled melodramatic devices to suit his needs and, 
beyond technical considerations, he has constantly had to resist 
what he has called ‘the temptation of melodrama’, a tendency to 
succumb to a melodramatic view of reality. If Greene can rightly 
be called a master of melodrama today it is because he has earned 
a hard-won mastery over the form, learning its uses and limitations 
through experience, learning how to make it serve his ends but 
also how to rise above it. 

From the beginning Greene rejected some of the more patent 
aspects of melodrama, poetic justice operating in the happy ending, 
for instance, which James once described as ‘a distribution at the 
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last of prizes, pensions, husbands, wives, babies, millions, appended 
paragraphs and cheerful remarks’. What sparked Greene’s imagina- 
tion in the popular fiction which he devoured as a boy was not 
fearless heroism victorious in the novels of Anthony Hope and 
Rider Haggard, but a sense of failure which he found in Marjorie 
Bowen’s The Viper of Milan. It was on first looking into this book, 
Greene says, that ‘the future, for better or worse, really struck. 
From that moment I began to write . . . cowardice, shame, decep- 
tion and disappointment ...human nature not black and white 
but black and grey, I read all that in The Viper of Milan and | 
looked around and I saw that it was so. . . . It was as if I had been 
supplied once and for all with a subject.’ But it is possible in 
rejecting the conventional melodramatic conflict in character by 
eliminating the white, to overemphasize the black, and Greene's 
adolescent experiments in fiction were ‘marked by a despairing 
romanticism’ which was in itself highly melodramatic. 

The inspiration of his first published novels was also mainly 
literary. Besides the tradition of popular fiction he drew on the 
example of the early Conrad and Stevenson for three historical 
novels which contained a mixture of high adventure, brutality, and 
pessimism. Then in 1931 a sharp and salutary criticism of the last 
and worst of these novels, Rumour at Nightfall, by Frank Swinner- 
ton turned Greene from what he has acknowledged as ‘the cultiva- 
tion of his hysteria’. In his next book, Stamboul Train (1932), he 
abandoned the historical for the contemporary and developed the 
fast-moving, kaleidoscopic style of the ‘entertainment’ which was 
to be the pattern for most of the succeeding fiction, novels and 
entertainments alike. As an antidote to romantic overstatement he 
employed for the first time the shabby background and the seedy 
characters which were to become his trademark. 

Two later influences helped Greene to shape and control his use 
of melodrama. The first was the lesson of Henry James. Greene 
began to read James intensively in the early thirties and learned 
from him the concept of a ‘poetic’ novel far different from his own 
early experiments in high romance. In 1934 he could write dis- 
paragingly of ‘the poetizing of experience’ as ‘a failure to use the 
senses ... the acceptance of sight and sound and smell at second 
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hand’, and could condemn the use in prose ‘of the worn word 
counters of verse in its decadence’. Undoubtedly he had in mind 
his own historical novels (two of which he has now suppressed), 
and he could afford to be self-critical since, thanks to James, he 
had begun to believe that poetry should be present in the novel not 
in verbal experiment, but in the form of the novel itself. From 
James, and from Percy Lubbock’s analysis of James’s technique in 
The Craft of Fiction—a book which had ‘an enormous influence’ 
on Greene—he learned the importance of substituting ‘the planned 
effect’ for ‘the lucky stroke’. He learned, to use Eliot’s phrase, the 
need to become ‘more and more comprehensive, more allusive, 
more indirect’. He also discovered the value of technical com- 
plexity as a shield behind which the novelist could deploy the 
obsessions which drove him to write. ‘Every creative writer worth 
our consideration,’ Greene stated, ‘every writer who can be called 
in the wide eighteenth-century sense of the term a poet, is a victim: 
a man given to an obsession. Was it not the obsessive fear of 
treachery which dictated not only James’s plots but also his con- 
ceits (behind the barbed network of his style, he could really feel 
secure himself)?’ In a wider sense he now applied to the novel 
Ford Madox Ford’s definition of poetry: ‘not the power melodiously 
to arrange words, but the power to suggest human values’. Between 
the early and late novels of Stevenson, Greene has distinguished 
a development from ‘the romantic fancy’ to ‘the realistic imagina- 
tion’, and guided by James he set out to ensure a similar trans- 
formation in his own work. 

Besides the importance of technique, Greene disengaged from 
the novels of Henry James ‘that most precious thing to a writer 
...a@ point of view...not the result of a mannerism but of an 
inalterable attitude’. In shaping his own creative vision at this time 
and trying to purge off melodramatic excess, he again found it 
profitable to study The Master. “The novel by its nature is 
dramatic,’ wrote Greene, reviewing Henry James’s Prefaces in 
1935, ‘but it need not be melodramatic, and James’s problem was 
to admit violence without becoming violent. He mustn’t let violence 
lend the tone (that is melodrama): violence must draw its tone 
from the rest of life; it must be subdued, and it must not, above all, 
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be sudden and inexplicable. The violence he worked with was not 
accidental; it was corrupt.’ James had avoided ‘the temptation of 
melodrama’ not only by adopting a complex style, but also by 
adopting a realistic point of view. His inalterable attitude towards 
life, as Greene interpreted it, was based on a sense of disillusion- 
ment: “deception was Henry James’s prevailing theme’; his novels 
were ‘a long record of human corruption’; he had a ‘passionate 
distrust of human nature’. James’s obsessive fear of treachery, com- 
bined with his helpless certainty of its justification, provided him 
with the necessarily ironic attitude towards violence. Greene not 
only attributed this attitude to James, but in varying degrees to 
Hart Crane, Ford Madox Ford, Conrad, the late Stevenson, and 
the few of his contemporaries whom he admired. Needless to say 
it very well described his own emergent point of view. 

But soon Greene was to go a step further than James, and here 
we encounter the second major influence which helped him to 
resist ‘the temptation of melodrama’: his use of Catholicism as a 
foundation for the novelist’s point of view. Greene has done his 
best to ‘Catholicize’ Henry James. ‘He spent his life’, writes Greene, 
‘working towards and around the Catholic church, fascinated, 
repelled and absorbent.’ He has described the instinctive source of 
James’s point of view as ‘a sense of evil religious in its intensity’. 
But finally he is obliged to admit that ‘neither a philosophy nor a 
creed ever emerged from [James’s] religious sense’. The same is 
not true of Greene. Although he did not show his Catholic colours 
for some time after his conversion in 1926, theology has always 
strongly informed his artistic attitude. In the early thirties he 
followed with interest T. S. Eliot’s pronouncements on the relation 
between religion and literature. He read sympathetically Eliot’s 
statement that ‘literary criticism should be completed by criticism 
from a definite ethical and theological standpoint’, and used this 
opinion to bolster his own analysis of the lack of spiritual dimension 
in contemporary literature. “With the disappearance of the idea 
of Original Sin,’ Greene quoted from After Strange Gods, ‘with 
the disappearance of the idea of intense moral struggle, the human 
beings presented to us in both poetry and prose fiction . . . tend to 
become less and less real.’ And he suggested that contemporary 
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novelists might follow the example of Eliot who had ‘found that 
the way to revitalize contemporary poetry, which was dying of the 
romantic tradition, was to go back to earlier and unexhausted 
influences’, and might themselves ‘cast back to the metaphysical 
poets [and] the Jacobean dramatists’ for a new source of inspira- 
tion founded in a theological interpretation of reality. At about the 
same time both Greene and Eliot disengaged ‘the religious sense’ 
in James’s novels, but it was Eliot that Greene followed and not 
James when he turned to formal religion for a metaphysical 
explanation of his own obsessive sense of human corruption. 

It was not until January 1938, however, that Greene made any 
overt use of Catholicism in his work. At this time he began review- 
ing from a Catholic point of view in The Spectator and The Tablet, 
and the same year, taking his example from Frangois Mauriac, he 
wrote the first of his Catholic novels, Brighton Rock. Catholicism 
gave depth and authority to Greene’s view of reality. From his 
earliest experience he had related violence to an awakening re- 
ligious consciousness: ‘So faith came to one—shapelessly, with- 
out dogma . . . something associated with violence, cruelty, hate. . . .’ 
Now he could supply a dogmatic basis for this intuitive religious 
sense. The violence he perceived in the world about him and dealt 
with in his novels was not accidental; it was corrupt; it was inex- 
tricably connected to the doctrine of Original Sin. He quoted 
Newman—'lf there is a God, since there is a God, the human race 
is implicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity—and used this 
view to substantiate his own observation of treachery and failure 
in human life. He felt that others, although they had not reasoned 
as he had, were still acutely sensitive to the melodramatic violence 
of modern times. Many contemporary writers, he believed, had 
gone to Russia, Spain, Mexico, or China less from any ‘masochistic 
enjoyment of discomfort’ than from a desire to meet violence half- 
way, and he wrote of the ‘touch of nostalgia’ which coloured the 
public’s pleasure in gangster novels. In Brighton Rock he deter- 
mined to exploit a new brand of melodrama underpinned by a 
Catholic interpretation of crime. ‘Murder, if you are going to treat 
it seriously at all,’ he wrote in 1938, ‘is a religious subject.’ 

Just as the violence of modern life and of conventional melo- 
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drama could be made significant by setting it in the context of 
Original Sin, so fictional conflicts could be given an extra dimen- 
sion by situating them in the context of the struggle between Good 
and Evil. Greene might have quoted Eliot in preface to all his 
Catholic novels: ‘Most people are very little alive; and to awaken 
them to the spiritual is a very great responsibility; it is only when 
they are so awakened that they become capable of real Good, but 
at the same time they become first capable of Evil.’ His books dealt 
with Catholics who were fully alive in this spiritual sense and they 
were designed to awaken his readers to a like consciousness. 
Although they moved at one level in the world of contemporary 
crime, vice, and violence like the gangster novel or detective story, 
this action was constantly related to a more engrossing spiritual 
drama described in terms of Evil, sin, and human depravity. And 
counterweighing and struggling against Evil was not only police 
justice but the Good, sanctity, and divine mercy. 

It is evident that while in one sense the introduction of a meta- 
physical basis for his point of view gave new depth and stability 
to Greene’s melodrama, to some readers at least, and particularly 
to non-Catholic ones, this could be taken as a step in the opposite 
direction, as evidence not only of a romanticizing of experience, 
but also of a romanticizing of religion. Greene was well aware of 
this possible criticism and took every precaution to guard against 
it. His description of the sordid settings for his novels is brutally 
realistic, designed as much to discourage any easy Catholic identifi- 
cation as to check any poetizing of experience. His Catholic 
characters, good or evil, are likewise unpleasantly real and unheroic, 
the reverse of melodramatic. “The devil—and God too—,’ writes 
Greene, ‘have always used comic people, little suburban natures 
and the maimed and the warped to serve their purposes . . . but the 
material was only dull shabby human mediocrity in either case.’ 
‘Temptation, one feels, is seldom so heroically resisted or so 
devastatingly succumbed to as in the days of Dante or of Milton; 
Satan as well as sanctity demands an apron stage.’ And in his early 
novels Greene was careful to represent good and evil always work- 
ing through dissolute, corrupt humanity. He never staged a melo- 
dramatic intervention of deus or diabolus ex machina. Although 
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all the Catholic novels closed with an appeal to God’s mercy, this 
was always countered by the brute fact of the human tragedy which 
ended the story. 

But by far the most interesting aspect of Greene’s continued 
attempt to avoid ‘the temptation of melodrama’ lies in his creative 
attitude towards character. It is worth noting to begin with that 
after 1936 Greene’s ‘detective fiction’ was written almost exclu- 
sively from the criminal’s point of view. Raven in A Gun for Sale 
is the first of these hunted heroes. Whether they are gangsters, spies, 
outlaws, or adulterers, all of Greene’s main characters in the future 
are in some sense public enemies acting against established order. 
To portray them sympathetically is to reverse conventional melo- 
dramatic treatment. It also prepares the way for a liberal Christian 
treatment of lawlessness where the miscreant is not outcast but 
rather central to a whole philosophy. “The sinner is at the very 
heart of Christianity,’ the French Catholic, Charles Péguy, had 
written. “No-one is so competent in matters of Christianity as the 
sinner. No-one, unless it is the saint.” And Greene—who referred 
to Péguy in the closing pages of Brighton Rock and used this 
quotation to preface The Heart of the Matter—finds here the 
metaphysical basis for his own treatment of character, not princi- 
pally as criminal but as representative of sinful humanity. 

While reversing the role of the criminal from villain to hero in 
his first Catholic novels, Greene also reverses, or at least severely 
limits, the role of the pursuer. Detective Sergeant Mather in A Gun 
for Sale, Ida Arnold in Brighton Rock, and the Police Lieutenant 
in The Power and the Glory, if not painted entirely unsympatheti- 
cally are represented as having only a partial understanding of the 
nature of the crime that they are investigating. They have no sense 
of sin, no notion of Good or Evil, are not spiritually alive. Their 
concern is with human justice, with the Hebraic law of vengeance, 
with the maintenance of social order. ‘I always want to be on the 
side that organizes,’ thinks Mather. ‘He liked to feel that he was 
one of thousands more or less equal working for a concrete end: 
...to do away with crime which meant uncertainty. He liked to 
feel certain.’ ‘“I want justice,”’ says Ida Arnold, ‘ “I’m like 
everyone else. I want justice,” the woman cheerfully remarked, as 
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if she were ordering a pound of tea.’ And the police officer in The 
Power and the Glory, with his dreams of a socialist millenium, 
belongs to the same category. Opposed to these characters, who 
aspire to certainty, justice, and social order, is Greene’s criminal 
hero, ‘unreflective, unaesthetic, unintelligent’, existing in ‘a violent 
social no-man’s land’. His predicament and his world provide none- 
theless a more exact image of the human condition seen in Christian 
terms. ‘Perhaps the only sure signs which distinguish a Christian 
civilization from a pagan one’, Greene has written, ‘are the uneasy 
mind, the troubled conscience, and the sense of personal failure.’ 

In this early Catholic fiction Greene was demonstrating the 
difference between the humanistic view of reality and the Christian 
one. Forcing the reader to identify himself with the criminal and 
to reject conventional police justice, he hoped to appeal to a higher 
sense of justice. ‘It is in the final justice of his pity,’ Greene writes 
of Henry James, ‘in the completeness of an analysis which enables 
him to pity the most shabby, the most corrupt of his human actors, 
that he ranks with the greatest of creative writers.’ In his own 
novels Greene set himself the challenge of ‘rendering even Evil 
the highest kind of justice’. In creating Pinky in Brighton Rock 
he rejected the melodramatic device of ‘poetic’ justice. Instead he 
tried to apply the creative justice of James, which was poetic in 
the far different sense that ‘the poetry is in the pity’. He did not 
judge Pinky as a criminal, as Ida Arnold did, for instance, with 
her simple ideas of right and wrong, and her simple mission of 
vengeance, of ‘seeing that evil suffered’. He treated Pinky not only 
as a criminal but as a sinner; not only judged by the right and 
wrong of society but haunted by his own Catholic knowledge of 
Good and Evil. On one level human justice and Ida Arnold’s 
vengeance are satisfied by Pinky’s death (although even here 
perfect poetic justice is frustrated since Pinky dies by his own 
hand), but on the spiritual level he is never absolutely condemned. 
What Greene shows in this novel is not evil punished by justice, 
but sin redeemable by love. Despite the horror of Pinky’s crimes 
and the gravity of his mortal sin, Rose expiates for him; we are 
not satisfied by any simple finality of death; and beyond the reach 
of justice lies ‘the appalling strangeness of the mercy of God’. As 
a creative artist Greene avoids the temptation of melodrama by 
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suspending judgement and exercising pity. Of Pinky he might say, 
like one of Henry James’s characters: ‘He was no horror, I had 
accepted him.’ In the difference between justice and pity lies the 
distinction which Greene was formulating at this time between 
humanitarian melodrama and Catholic realism. 

There are several interesting references in Greene’s work, in 
both fiction and non-fiction, to the way in which he brings his 
characters to life. The process depends on the use of the creative 
power of pity which he discerned in the novels of Henry James. 
At one of the rare moments in Brighton Rock when Pinky feels a 
stirring pity he suddenly sees the shoddy lawyer, Drewitt, as a 
human being: ‘He had never seen Drewitt like this before: it was 
a frightening and an entrancing exhibition. A man was coming 
alive before his eyes: he could see the nerves set to work in the 
agonized flesh, thought bloom in the transparent brain.’ D. in the 
Confidential Agent, and Wormold in Our Man in Havana undergo 
the same experience, and the priest in The Power and the Glory 
speaks for them both: ‘When you visualized a man or woman 
carefully ...it was impossible to hate. Hate was just a failure of 
the imagination.’ Elsewhere Greene has spoken of the creative 
writer as being ‘condemned to sympathy’, and in Why Do I Write? 
he describes ‘the extra dimension of sympathy’ as encouraging the 
writer ‘to roam experimentally through any human mind. . . . The 
novelist’s task is to draw his own likeness to any human being, the 
guilty as much as the innocent. Isn’t our attitude to all characters 
more or less—there, and may God forgive me, goes myself?’ 

In Brighton Rock it is perhaps more accurate to speak of the 
creative power of ‘pity’ than to use the more comprehensive term 
‘sympathy’. Pity, with its connotation of a rather selective, indulgent 
attitude, is the force at work in that novel. Sympathy, or Christian 
love, on the other hand, extends automatically and gratuitously to 
all creatures. In Brighton Rock Greene’s sympathy scarcely reaches 
beyond Pinky and Rose, and perhaps the murder victim Fred Hale. 
Despite the fact that Drewitt momentarily comes to life, none of 
the other minor figures, nor the antagonist Ida Arnold, really rise 
above the level of caricature to become characters. In this novel 
Greene has channelled his sympathy in one direction. Ten years 
later he was to write that ‘the genuine duty’ of the novelist was to 
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‘awaken sympathetic comprehension in our readers, not only for 
our most evil characters, but for our smug, complacent, successful 
characters’. To describe the expansion of his creative sympathy to 
fulfil this duty is to describe his development as an artist in the ten 
years from Brighton Rock to The Heart of the Matter. 

In the next Catholic novel, The Power and the Glory, the 
element of pity does give way to the sympathy. This change is due 
to the choice of point of view for the novel. Although the central 
character remains criminal (the priest is an outlaw, and practises 
his ministry in a state of mortal sin), he is capable of much more 
than the rare flash of pity which illuminates Pinky’s dark vision. 
As revealed through his eyes the mediocre Mr Tench, the pious 
woman, the Protestant Miss Lehr and her brother, even the 
atheistic police lieutenant and the gold-toothed halfbreed who is 
the Judas figure, become complex characters because they are not 
judged and categorized by the priest but are allowed to come alive 
through the agency of his compassion. Like the novelist, the priest 
is condemned to sympathy; he is compassionate because he can 
draw his own likeness to any one of the people that he meets, the 
smug and complacent ones as well as the half-hearted and the 
corrupt. The only person he judges is himself. ‘I don’t know a thing 
about the mercy of God,’ he says, ‘but I do know this—that if 
there’s ever been a single man in this state damned, then I’m 
damned too... I wouldn’t want it to be any different. I just want 
justice, that’s all.’ But novelist Greene extends his own creative 
sympathy towards his central character and refrains from judging 
him, either to damn or to save. His aim is not melodramatic inter- 
vention, simplification, or justice, but to create a complex living 
‘character and to awaken sympathetic comprehension in his readers. 

In a sense it was less of an artistic challenge for Greene to make 
the straightforward identification between the compassionate 
author and the compassionate priest than it was to create sympa- 
thetically the antipathetic Pinky. Perhaps the strain was too great 
in Brighton Rock, which would account for some of the melo- 
dramatic failings of that novel. At any rate The Power and the 
Glory was certainly a better novel because of the extended range 
and penetration of his sympathy. 

The central point of view is further complicated in The Heart of 
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the Matter (1948). In terms of justice, Scobie is a criminal and a 
sinner like Pinky or the whisky priest. But instead of being set in 
opposition to justice in some ‘violent social no-man’s land’, under- 
world or jungle, like both of the earlier hunted heroes, Scobie is 
himself the representative of civilized order and justice. Like 
Greene’s other Catholics, Scobie is fully aware of the penalties 
attached to the sins which he wilfully commits, but as Assistant 
Commissioner of Police he is also responsible for upholding the 
humanitarian law which he himself breaks. He is a composite of 
Pinky and Ida Arnold, of the police lieutenant and the outlaw 
priest. The concentration in one character of opposing points of 
view makes this Greene’s most difficult but most rewarding novel. 

Scobie’s character is best understood by examining ‘the horrible 
and horrifying’ emotion of pity which Greene himself began to 
investigate in the two entertainments which precede The Heart of 
the Matter. In these novels he develops a clear distinction between 
‘pity’, and ‘sympathy’ or ‘compassion’ as we have been discussing 
it. ‘Pity is cruel, pity destroys,’ says Arthur Rowe, hero of The 
Ministry of Fear (1943). ‘Love isn’t safe when pity’s prowling 
round.’ He has learnt the distinction painfully himself. In the first 
part of the book, entitled “The Unhappy Man’, he is the victim of 
pity and cannot reconcile the absurdity and suffering of life with 
the romantic idea that it should be beautiful and serious. “You 
couldn’t take such an odd world seriously; though all the time he 
did, in fact, take it with mortal seriousness.’ His inability to accept 
the world is forced to a crisis when pity drives him to kill his wife 
who is dying slowly of cancer. In the second part of the book, “The 
Happy Man’, we are able to retrace the growth of the horrible and 
horrifying emotion of pity back to its root. A bomb blast causes 
Arthur Rowe to lose his memory. He reverts to an adolescent 
frame of mind and his life is agreeably simplified. It is the age of 
idealism again, life is an adventure, the world is beautiful and 
serious, and good and evil are clear-cut and to his measure. He is 
happy in this melodramatic state until his memory gradually returns 
and with it suffering and horror—and pity. But in the last part of 
the book, ‘The Whole Man’, Arthur Rowe transcends the emotion 
of pity. He learns to accept suffering and absurdity and unhappi- 
ness. He sees his ‘mercy killing’ for what it was, motivated not by 
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compassion, or mercy in the highest sense, but by pity, by an 
immature desire to take justice into his own hands. Finally he sees 
pity as a melodramatic refusal to accept reality. ‘It isn’t being 
happy together, he thought as though it were a fresh discovery, 
that makes one love; it’s being unhappy together. . . . It seemed to 
him after all one could exaggerate the value of happiness.’ 
Although pity is rooted in a melodramatic view of life and is a 
degenerate and destructive form of love, it is a higher and more 
complex reaction than that of “The Happy Man’ who thinks in 
simple categorical terms of right and wrong, or of good and evil, 
because it is complicated by the suffering of the man who pities. 
D., the spy-hero of The Confidential Agent (1939), knows from 
experience how pity complicates life and has hardened himself to 
the suffering of others. He does his job not prompted by idealism 
or pity but out of a dull sense of duty. Half way through the novel, 
however, his protective professional indifference is challenged, and 
pity is awakened at the murder of Else, an innocent young girl who 
had helped him. The next part of the novel describes “The Unhappy 
Man’s’ vain pursuit of personal justice. D. leaves his job and 
undertakes to avenge the murder of Else. During the melodramatic 
chase that follows, however, he rediscovers, out of his painfully 
awakened sense of pity, an unsuspected capacity for love. The 
evolution from The Indifferent Man to ‘The Whole Man’ is com- 
plete. Although D. does not realize his melodramatic ambition of 
justice (and in this sense Greene’s entertainment leaves the pattern 
of the conventional thriller), although he realizes that his love for 
Rose Cullen may only bring ‘fear, jealousy and suffering’, at the 
end of the novel he has left pity behind. His weary indifference to 
the world and his later indignation at its injustice have been 
exchanged for a slowly developing sense of trust. ‘He suddenly 
felt a tremendous gratitude that there was somebody in the warring 
crooked uncertain world that he could trust beside himself. It was 
like finding in the awful solitude of the desert a companion.’ 
Religion does not enter openly into either of these entertain- 
ments, although both their heroes feel what one might call the 
stirring of religious conscience. The Heart of the Matter puts the 
problem of pity into a Catholic perspective. Like Arthur Rowe 
and D., Scobie is haunted by pity. His case is doubly complicated 
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however, for not only is he bound as a police officer to maintain 
social order, but, as a Catholic, he is also bound to believe in a 
supernatural order. His sense of pity leads him to failure in both 
capacities. It leads him, like Rowe, to refuse the absurdity and 
suffering of life, and like D., to revolt against human injustice, and 
in doing so he betrays his professional responsibility. (The pair of 
rusty handcuffs hanging on his office wall symbolizes this failure.) 
But an extra dimension is given to the destructive power of pity 
in this novel for it also leads Scobie to betray his religious responsi- 
bility, to deny his belief in a providential order, and to break faith 
(the broken rosary in his desk drawer) with God. 

Beneath other similarities between Scobie and the two earlier 
heroes lies the same added complexity. Scobie is worn by life and like 
D. seems to have gone beyond love. ‘He knew from experience how 
passion died and how love went, but pity always stayed. Nothing ever 
diminished pity.’ Pity declares itself in the same way in Scobie as it 
does in Arthur Rowe; he cannot bear to see others suffer, least of 
all to make others suffer. Pity corrupts him. First it leads him to 
criminal negligence for his wife Louise’s sake, and then to the sin 
of adultery when, out of pity, he takes Helen Rolt as his mistress. 
Finally, because he cannot bear to think of the suffering that his 
compound sins and crimes cause God, pity leads him to his own 
suicide. ‘I can’t give her pain, or the other pain, and I can’t go on 
giving you pain. Oh God if you love me as I know you do,’ prays 
Scobie, ‘help me to leave you. Dear God, forget me.’ The essential 
difference between Scobie and either Rowe or D. is that although 
Scobie tries to regulate justice as they do, he is himself the victim 
of that justice. The destructive power of pity is turned inward and 
the result is not vendetta or mercy killing but suicide. 

It is clear that Scobie no less than Arthur Rowe and D. suc- 
cumbs to the temptation of melodrama when, motivated by pity 
not love, he relies on his own justice, not God’s mercy. He would 
make a bad novelist, and indeed he spoils his own life. This is not 
to say, of course, that The Heart of the Matter is a bad novel. On 
the contrary, because Greene has embodied in Scobie one of his most 
besetting creative problems, the problem of melodrama, the novel 
is of the highest interest. And although Scobie judges himself 
damned as Pinky and the whisky priest do, Greene himself does 
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not fall into the error of passing judgement. Father Rank, the 
priest who fails to save Scobie from himself, speaks at the end of 
the novel for the compassionate author when he tells Louise Scobie 
who also is melodramatically inclined to see her husband damned: 
‘For goodness’ sake, Mrs Scobie, don’t imagine that you—or I— 
know a thing about God’s mercy.’ 

But to call Scobie simply a victim of melodrama is to over- 
simplify. Greene uses the word ‘pity’ in an ambivalent sense 
throughout The Heart of the Matter. In certain contexts it is used 
to mean the destructive, melodramatic passion related to a sense 
of justice; in others it is obviously much closer to the creative 
power of sympathy, compassion, love. It is in the latter sense that 
Greene uses the word when he writes of James that ‘it is in the 
final justice of his pity (...) that he ranks with the greatest of 
creative writers’. Scobie too shares something of the creative 
writer’s gift of being able to draw his own likeness to any human 
being: ‘Inexorably the other’s point of view rose on the path like 
a murdered innocent.’ In his professional duty he is, compared to 
other of Greene’s police officers, extremely compassionate. ‘A 
policeman should be the most forgiving person in the world if he 
gets the facts right,’ he thinks, and he is not scandalized by the 
corruption he has to deal with on the African post: “Here you 
could love human beings nearly as God loved them, knowing the 
worst.’ His sense of responsibility reaches very wide, far past 
Louise and Helen. He looks at lights of the hospital where the 
victims of the shipwreck have been taken: “The weight of all that 
misery lay upon his shoulders. . . . This was a responsibility he 
shared with all human beings, but there was no comfort in that, 
for it sometimes seemed to him that he was the only one who 
recognized it.’ And finally, mingled with pity, there is the highest 
kind of love in his sacrifice of himself for others. In a deformed 
human way Scobie’s suffering and passion is a crude imitation of 
the suffering and passion of Christ and, in a sense, to judge Scobie 
is to judge Christ. Like Rose, and like the whisky priest, like Sarah 
in The End of the Affair, like Péguy’s St Joan, like Péguy himself, 
and like several heroes of the French novelist Georges Bernanos, 
Scobie offers his own salvation for the happiness of those he loves. 
To be sure, in one sense this is tempting God, bargaining with him 
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for justice, but in another it is a desperate appeal for mercy. “We'd 
forgive most things if we knew the facts,’ says Scobie, and later: 
‘If one knew the facts would one have to feel pity even for the 
planets, if one reached what they called the heart of the matter?’ 

In the end one must conclude that Scobie does not know the 
facts and has not reached the heart of the matter. Despite so many 
proofs of love he undervalues his own worth and underrates the 
love of God. The difference between Scobie’s misguided pity and 
true compassion is slight but significant. ‘Sympathy’, ‘compassion’, 
‘comprehension’, perhaps even the word ‘understanding’ whose 
derivation is obscure, all have the same root meaning: ‘to suffer 
with’. In this connection Georges Bernanos writes: ‘One does not 
learn man like a table of Greek verbs, but rather by a violent effort 
of sympathy in the etymological sense of the word.’ This effort 
comprises seeing the other’s point of view, accepting responsibility 
for him, sacrificing self-interest when it interferes with an act of 
compassion. It means ‘to love human beings nearly as God loved 
them, knowing the worst’. But it also means accepting human 
limitations and, because we do not know the facts, refraining from 
taking upon ourselves the divine prerogative of judgement. We 
can imitate God in his love, but not in his justice. It is the human 
limitation to learn through sympathy, by suffering with others, by 
resisting the temptation of pity with love. This is the heart of the 
matter. 

In these terms Scobie is a failure. And indeed Greene has 
written the story of a sinner, not of a saint. In the Catholic view, 
however, there is no radical difference between them. One remem- 
bers Péguy’s statement: “The sinner is at the very heart of 
Christianity.’ Despair is a sin the corrupt or evil man never prac- 
tises, Greene says in The Heart of the Matter. ‘Only the man of 
good will carries always in his heast this capacity for damnation.’ 
And of Scobie he writes: “Thinking of what he had done and what 
he was going to do, he thought with love, even God is a failure.’ 

Although Scobie succumbs to the temptation of taking justice 
into his own hands, the melodramatic emotion of pity is so 
ennobled in this novel that it comes close to true love. In final 
analysis one might say that The Heart of the Matter is not melo- 
drama but tragedy. It is interesting to note that the tragic emotions 
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of ‘pity and fear’ are intimately associated with the subject we have 
been discussing. We feel pity for the hero, says Aristotle, because 
he suffers an undeserved misfortune. We fear for him because we 
identify ourselves with him. Both these emotions are related to 
the idea of justice. We judge the hero’s misfortunes to be unde- 
served, and thus pity is awakened; because of our identification 
with the hero we fear the justice that will punish him. But although 
tragedy is concerned with the idea of justice, it is distinguished 
from melodrama in that justice does not operate in any simple 
melodramatic way. Tragedy nearly always shows human ideas of 
justice frustrated. At the heart of the wilful and paradoxical justice 
of the gods lies awesome and illogical mystery. 

Aristotle states not only that tragedy stirs in us the emotions of 
pity and fear, but also that it purges us of these emotions, and he 
implies that without this catharsis the experience of tragedy is 
incomplete. Reviewing this phenomenon in terms of the present 
discussion one might say that tragedy leads us beyond pity and 
fear, the simple emotions of melodrama, to recognize a sublimer 
pity and to fear an inscrutable divine justice. Translated into 
Christian terms the sublimer pity becomes the mystery of Christian 
love; the inscrutable justice, Divine Justice, which, if one believes 
in a personal and loving God, is mitigated by Divine Mercy. 
Tragedy leads us towards these mysteries or their pagan counter- 
parts. In the total experience we are led not to wish or fear justice 
for the hero, but simply to sympathize with him, to assume his 
suffering. Through catharsis we are led to caritas. 

Because Scobie’s fate solicits in us this higher pity and this 
higher fear, The Heart of the Matter rises above the level of melo- 
drama to tragedy. And it is precisely in the Christian implications 
of tragedy as discussed above that The Heart of the Matter deserves 
the title of Catholic novel. It is in no sense a conventional work of 
edification. There is no more question of making Scobie into a 
saint than of condemning him to damnation. To see Scobie in true 
perspective is to see him as a tragic hero, his human limitations 
providing the tragic error. The novel of sanctity, like the novel of 
utter villainy, presupposes that the novelist arrogate to himself the 
prerogative of absolute judgement. In this novel Greene is no 
moralist in the melodramatic sense. He is a tragic realist. His 
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material remains ‘dull shabby human mediocrity’, and as a writer 
he masters the temptation of melodrama by accepting his own 
human limitations and by constraining himself not to judge but 
simply to suffer with his characters. 

Yet his work does lead us, like all tragedy, through the human 
to an apprehension of the divine. And a moral purpose of the 
highest kind is achieved if he succeeds in inspiring in his readers— 
who are free to judge or sympathize with his characters, to pity 
them or to suffer with them—the same compassionate attitude 
which shapes his own creative vision. Just as tragedy is religious 
in its Origin, so ‘creative art’, writes Greene, ‘seems to remain a 
function of the religious mind’. 

In the novels which follow The Heart of the Matter an unex- 
pected and interesting development takes place in Greene’s 
work. Beginning with The End of the Affair (1951) and running 
through the entertainments Loser Takes All (1955) and Our Man 
in Havana (1958) to his latest play, The Complaisant Lover 
(1959), there is an increasingly strong comic vein in his fiction. 
This change may seem to be a radical one for Greene, but when 
it is viewed in relation to the persistent problem of melodrama, it 
is not the change in attitude but its underlying consistency which 
becomes apparent. A brief reference to his latest novel, A Burnt- 
Out Case, will serve to illustrate this point. 

In many respects this novel provides a good parallel to The Heart 
of the Matter. Its setting is again Africa; its hero, Querry, is again 
the centre of a theological debate complicated by a love affair; and 
both heroes die by the operation of a melodramatic sense of 
justice. But here the resemblance ends and the significant dif- 
ferences begin. Scobie’s drama is all internal, and if there is anyone 
to be blamed for his death it is himself. In A Burnt-Out Case, on 
the other hand, it is not Querry but the people around him who 
melodramatize his life and, because of this, judge and finally 
execute him. Throughout the story Querry refuses to take anything 
but a viciously negative view of his own worth and importance. 
Ex-architect, ex-lover, and ex-Catholic, he has come to the end of 
all professional, sexual, and religious impetus and has come to 
bury himself in a leper village at the end of the steamboat line in 
the heart of the Congo. But even in this remote refuge the world 
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refuses to ignore him. A Belgian colon, Rycker, recognizes Querry 
as an internationally famous man. He passes his discovery on to 
Parkinson, an itinerant journalist, who writes Querry up for his 
Sunday paper as another Schweitzer. A pious priest at the leper 
mission, Father Thomas, treats him as a martyr and prospective 
saint. And Rycker, taken in by Parkinson’s melodramatic and 
inaccurate reporting and Father Thomas’s earnest piety, is also 
taken in by his young wife who claims that Querry has been her 
lover and that she is carrying his child. In a self-pitying rage he 
seeks out Querry, accuses him of adultery, and shoots him. 

As V. S. Pritchett and others have observed, this is a highly 
melodramatic ending, complete with lightning flashes and thunder- 
claps. But no-one has analysed the nature or purpose of the melo- 
drama beyond writing it off as incompetence, which is to overlook 
Greene’s past experience and careful self-discipline in the form. 
Indeed, a close reading of the last chapter reveals several critical 
observers of Rycker’s melodrama within the novel itself. Father 
Jean, one of the priests at the mission, compares Rycker’s wild 
search for Querry to a scene from a Palais Royal farce (charac- 
teristically, Father Thomas cannot see the humour of the situation). 
Querry himself invents a name for his predicament: “The innocent 
adulterer. That’s not a bad name for a comedy.’ It is his laughter 
which provokes Rycker’s shot. (‘Not at Rycker,’ he explains after- 
wards. ‘Laughing at myself.’) And he dies laughing at the absurdity 
of the situation. Finally, the cheroot-smoking Father Superior sums 
up the incident a day or two later, describing it as ‘a happy 
ending’. 

As far as Querry is concerned, it is laughter that saves him from 
becoming a tragic victim of melodrama like Scobie. His own 
spiritual development in the novel is measured out in terms of his 
growing ability to laugh at himself and his situation. In the opening 
pages of the novel he is described as detesting laughter ‘like a bad 
smell’, but gradually he frees himself from his morose cynicism 
and learns, painfully, to laugh again. This awakened sense of 
humour permits him to avoid the melodramatic extreme of self- 
contempt which is just another form of Rycker’s exaggerated sense 
of self-importance. It allows Querry, unlike Scobie, to suspend 
self-judgement and to accept himself. 
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Further implications of the comic view as opposed to the melo- 
dramatic become clear when one observes that the naive laughter 
of the priests which so aggravates Querry early in the story, and 
their readiness to be amused at Rycker’s threats of revenge, are 
both based upon a sense of Christian paradox. The paradox lies 
in the fact that they can accept their own unimportance with true 
humility, and at the same time hold an unquestioning belief in the 
absolute importance of their spiritual destiny. It is this which per- 
mits them to describe the final scene of the novel as Palais Royal 
farce with a happy ending, and Querry’s laughter at the end 
testifies to his sympathy with this point of view. In Querry’s case, 
laughter, one might say, is the skeptic’s act of faith. 

It must be emphasized that this is an interpretation. True to his 
own creative principles Greene does not judge his character, and 
Querry’s death, like Scobie’s, is veiled in ambiguity. ‘He was an 
ambiguous man,’ says one of the fathers at the end of the book, 
and Querry’s own last words remain enigmatic. ‘Absurd,’ he says, 
passing judgement on the fate of the innocent adulterer, ‘this is 
absurd or else . . .’, and with Querry’s odd laughter as the only clue 
to an alternative, the reader himself is left to accept the paradox or 
judge it. 

In The Heart of the Matter and in his earlier fiction Greene 
explores the relationship between tragedy and melodrama and 
suggests an attitude towards suffering. In A Burnt-Out Case and 
in the novels of the fifties he investigates the comic view and sug- 
gests an attitude towards the sufferer. In both genres his concern 
is, through sympathy and humility, to provide a way of meeting 
the melodramatic sense of despair and absurdity. 

There can be no doubt of the central importance of melodrama 
to Greene’s work and outlook. The melodramatic vision of reality 
is the obsessive challenge in face of which he is constantly shaping 
his own creative attitude. But finally one must try to reply to one 
outstanding objection, to the charge that Greene simply replaces 
one radical view of reality with another, and the claim that there 
is, after all, a role for justice as well as for sympathy in the world, 
in art, and in religion. In answer one must admit that Greene’s 
view is radical, as radical as Christianity, and that it is his own 
religious sensibility which conditions his attitude towards justice in 
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every sphere. As far as the world is concerned, his belief in Original 
Sin and human fallibility leads him to portray far more vividly the 
anarchy, chaos, and apparent absurdity of modern life than its 
order and justice. And it is safe to say that he does not believe in 
justice without mercy. As for art, occasionally Greene himself has 
written out of just anger, not out of sympathy or love. But he is 
aware of the temptation to do melodramatic violence to his subject, 
to edify—‘literature has nothing to do with edification’, he writes 
—and most of his creative efforts have been devoted to refining and 
controlling the melodramatic impulse. Finally, if any attempt is 
made to present Divine Justice in his novels, it can be illuminated 
by these words of the French novelist Julian Green: ‘Everything 
loses itself in love, and although it is true that we will be judged 
on our love, it is also beyond doubt that we will be judged by love, 
which is God Himself,’ or by the definition of justice which is given 
in Bernanos’s Diary of a Country Priest: ‘Justice is like the flower- 
ing of charity, its triumphal coming.’ 
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Five Poems 


THE TIGHT-ROPE-WALKER 


Miss Virgo walks, immaculate, white 
the tight-rope of the fevered night. 


The racing pulse, the hectic flush 
no longer make her marble blush. 


Though ancient saga loves to tell 
how, once, Miss Virgo tripped, and fell, 


she bounded back with reflex fleet 
to equilibrium. (Neat feat! ) 


She now looks neither left, nor right, 
and has regained her balance quite. 


As coldly as the stars that shine, 
she moves, remote,—and toes the line. 
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COUSIN SCORPIO 


This specimen is dangerous, 
a venomous little creep: 

his habitat, dark corners: 
he loves to play Bo-peep: 


he’s vicious, and vindictive, 

try not to cross his trail, 

but if you should, be circumspect— 
he wields a wicked tale! 


‘DYING OF WOMEN’ 


Observe the purlieus of the park 
where Uncle Aries, after dark, 
ambushed on a secluded bench, 
awaits the lone pedestrian wench, 


who laden from the library trips— 
O lovely legs! Young untried hips!— 
lost in her dream of Stu, or Sam, 

all unprepared for Uncle Ram. 


Gargoyle he rises on her sight, 

trembling with eagerness, and fright. 

She laughs, and lopes on dancing feet 
towards the street-lamps, and the street— 


old Uncle Aries drops the chase, 
frustration’s tears upon his face, 

and stumbles homeward with bowed head, 
to his cold half of Aunt Crab’s bed. 
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A TEAR FOR 
AUNTIE CAPRICORN 


Auntie Capricorn has ‘Ailments’— 
or at least she hopes she has— 
spends her mornings at the mirror 
feeling lumps, and belching gas, 


spends her evenings watching T.Vv. 
lapping Aesculapian lore, 

lusty as a goat, she’s seeking 

new complaints to sicken for! 


Alkaseltzer, Bromoseltzer, 
Bromoquinine, Alphamets, 
analgesics, soporifics, 

pills for chills, and pills for sweats— 


you can name it, Aunt C’s got it, 
and a hundred unnamed more, 
guaranteed to keep old Charon 
in the doldrums well off-shore. 


The one sure-fire panacea 

for Aunt C would be a Man, 
but she’s overweight, and ugly— 
still she does as best she can, 


goes bi-weekly to Doc Taurus 
with her bulges, and her glands, 
finds some modicum of comfort 
in the laying-on-of-hands! 
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FIVE POEMS 
LION PASSE 


Behold the Great Predator there 
within the compound of his chair, 
sans claws, sans teeth, sans roar, sans hair! 


Is this the Lion of the myth 
carefully preserved by kin, and kith, 
this juiceless rind, sans pulp or pith? 


The social jungle, safe at last, 
no more need tremble at his blast, 
(his day of depredation’s past!) 


No more the fainting virgin flies 
the golden menace of his eyes, 
with faltering feet, and bleating cries— 


inviolate, and safe is she, 
as though Papa had turned the key 
upon her belt of chastity. 


Never by Uncle Leo more 
shall maiden shift be slipped, or tore 
as in the lusty years of yore! 


Then tiptoe out, and let him sleep, 
Lion, transmogrified to Sheep! 
In dreams alone, his roarings sweep, 


importunate, male, unreplete, 
shaking whole folds of lambkins sweet, 
luscious, and good enough to eat! 


And when he wakes Miss Virgo will 
stun him with needle, or with pill, 
and he will pinch her bony thigh 

to prove he’s not too old to try! 
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Reviews 


ROBERT MCCORMACK 
THE SEASONS OF ALBERT CAMUS 


‘In the middle of winter I at last discovered that there was in me 
an invincible summer.’ Into this single sentence Camus compressed 
the fundamental conflict that at once divided and unified his career, 
and that gives energy and direction to this latest collection of his 
work. Resistance, Rebellion, and Death is his own selection, made 
in the year before his death, of the essays in the three volumes of 
his Actuelles which he considered worth translation. There are 
twenty-three editorials, articles, speeches, and interviews ranging 
in time from 1943 to 1958 and in subject from the War and the 
Resistance to Christianity, from the role of intelligence to the 
Hungarian Revolt, and from capital punishment to the War in 
Algeria. Perhaps it seems a little pat to say that this heterogeneous 
mixture is given direction by conflict, and not especially illuminat- 
ing to describe its author as a divided man. In our time, the man 
who has no quarrel with himself does not write—unless we count 
as writing the propaganda pamphlet and the communiqué. But the 
conflict I have indicated appears everywhere in this book, as much 
in the tense balance of the sentences as in the arguments them- 
selves, and is clearly central to any understanding of this writer. 
And although it takes many forms, from political debate to 
aesthetic analysis, it is curious how often Camus returns to the 
seasonal imagery of the sentence I have quoted. Apparently, for 
this maker of myths, the final validation of his own struggles lay 
in assimilating them to an order of nature in which winter, stone, 
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sterility, solitude, darkness, and death forever battle summer, 
water, fecundity, solidarity, the sun, and life. 

‘Poverty and the sun,’ he replied when he was asked in an inter- 
view what early experiences helped shape his work. Certainly it 
was somewhere in the violent contrasts of his Algerian background 
that there began that inner dialogue which was to become his 
career. On the one hand there was the dark and overcrowded 
apartment in working-class Algiers, the struggles of his war- 
widowed mother to hold the family together, privation, disease, 
death. On the other there was the sun-drenched city itself, the 
enormous sky, the long afternoons on the beaches or playing foot- 
ball (‘from which I learned all I know about ethics’), the com- 
radeship of radical politics and the workers’ theatre. If it were 
necessary to find in this part of his life two incidents to symbolize 
these contrasting but tightly knit themes, one of them might well 
be the founding of this Théatre du Travail. It was for its stage that 
he wrote (as merely one of a creative team, he always insisted) 
his first play, La Révolte dans les Asturies. Inevitably, it was about 
the Spanish Civil War and, inevitably, it was suppressed by the 
authorities. As for the second incident, it would surely be the 
tuberculosis that cut short a hard-won university career. ‘At the 
age of twenty,’ writes Sartre, ‘Camus, suddenly afflicted with a 
malady that upset his whole life, discovered the Absurd—the 
senseless negation of man.’ 

It was, of course, this discovery which eventually produced the 
two books that first won him his extraordinary popularity. The 
Myth of Sisyphus and The Stranger brought to a generation its 
moment of self-recognition. As Camus rightly says of the first, it 
presented not a philosophy but ‘a sensitivity widespread in the 
age’. In this essay, twentieth-century man, stripped of everything 
but his courage and his demand for lucidity, faced the world he 
had inherited from more than a hundred years of nihilistic thought 
—a world without God, without values, without reason or purpose, 
where death cancels every human hope and ‘suffering has no more 
meaning than happiness’. Significantly, it was also a world in which 
man senses ‘to what degree a stone is foreign and irreducible to us, 
with what intensity nature or a landscape negates us’. It was hardly 
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the first such confrontation, but it was—and remains—one of the 
most persuasive. And in The Stranger Camus found a compelling 
image for the man who experiences such a world. 

But there was more to both the genesis of these books and their 
acceptance than this. The Myth of Sisyphus and The Stranger were 
published in 1942 at the end of one of the most contemptible 
periods in history and in the middle of a war which apparently 
signalled the destruction of a civilization. To men who, like Camus, 
had been born in one world conflict and had grown to maturity 
through three decades in which pompous abstractions and state- 
ments of high moral purpose had over and over again been used to 
justify injustice and to condone slavery and murder, these books 
spoke, with the honesty of despair and with its astringent irony, 
an instantly recognized truth. Accused of pessimism, Camus 
replied: ‘We must first posit negation and absurdity because they 
are what our generation has found and what we must take into 
account.’ 

But negation could never be a resting-place for him. Already in 
the thirties he had criticized Sartre’s first novel Nausea for its 
pessimism and for an over-emphasis on the ugliness of the world. 
In the blackest of moments, when death seemed to stare at him 
from every side, he could write: ‘After all, the sun warms our 
bones in spite of everything.’ The Myth of Sisyphus was, at least 
formally, an argument not for nihilism but against suicide. The 
seed was never far beneath the snow. In any case, whatever the 
austere and wintery stoicism he might draw from his metaphysics, 
there could be no question where this founder of a workers’ theatre 
stood in the War. In the year the two books appeared, Camus was 
in France working for the Resistance network known as ‘Combat’. 
For this group’s underground paper (also called Combat) he wrote 
editorials and the famous ‘Letters to a German Friend’. In these 
it is the Nazis he accuses of accepting nihilism and a despair he 
has rejected. It is man’s obligation not to add to the eternal injustice 
of things but to defy it. And in the third letter, written in April 
1944, he enlists against ‘the revolution of nihilism’ his most power- 
ful allies. “The weapons the European spirit can use against you 
are the same as reside in this soil constantly reawakening in 
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blossoms and harvests. The battle we are waging is sure of victory 
because it is as obstinate as spring.’ 

From this point on Camus’s writing, outside of his fiction, was 
devoted to wresting a meaning from the heart of meaninglessness, 
and to reasserting, through man’s revolt against an indifferent 
universe, the existence of human values. On the level of philosophy, 
this effort produced The Rebel in which, by a brilliant analysis of 
revolutionary tradition, he attempted to justify both metaphysical 
and political revolt as creators of freedom, individual integrity, 
and human solidarity—‘I rebel, therefore we exist’—while at the 
same time refining away those excesses of rebellious thought which 
since 1789 have scarred the history of Europe with violence, be- 
trayal, and tyranny. On a less speculative level, it produced the 
occasional essays, newspaper articles, and speeches in which he 
tested the views derived from this position against the issues of the 
day. 

It is of course to this period and to this latter activity that the 
articles collected in Resistance, Rebellion, and Death belong, and 
what we have to ask now, it seems to me, is why reading them in 
bulk like this leaves us with a distinct feeling of disappointment? 

No doubt there are a number of reasons, at least one of which is 
fairly obvious. What we get in this book is Camus as journalist and 
perhaps the French title, Actuelles, should warn us that some of it 
is journalism in Gide’s sense of ‘everything that will be less in- 
teresting tomorrow than it is today’. The editorials from Combat, 
for example, are still moving. So, at a deeper level, are the ‘Letters 
to a German Friend’. But there hovers about them some of that 
embarrassment we feel when we watch on the ‘Late Show’ a movie 
from the same period. They are propaganda, after all, and nothing 
ages faster. Similarly, the impassioned attacks on the Kadar regime 
in Hungary seem spent ammunition now, useless except as 
mementos of one more lost battle. And despite our sympathy 
with the agonized concern which brings Camus back again and 
again to the Algerian War, we have to recognize that his attempts 
to mediate between the forces dividing his country must have 
seemed irrelevant even at the time. This is the trouble with writing 
too closely engaged with events. With time, the good old causes 
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shift and fade, the manifestoes become a bore, the eloquence mere 
rhetoric. Everyone knows the place in history of J’Accuse!, but 
who today reads the book? 

But I think there is a deeper reason than the topicality of some 
of the articles for disappointment with this book. Something is 
missing here, or something is too much present, and even the most 
eloquent defence of values we all want to see defended remains 
somehow unconvincing. It is not that Camus seems less sincere or 
less convinced himself of the truth and importance of what he is 
saying. On every page we sense the force of his convictions as well 
as the courage, honesty, and generosity which were, by all ac- 
counts, possessions of the man as well as of his work. Nor would 
it be true to say that here he has simply swung from one extreme to 
another, exchanging a glib despair for a no less glib hope. The 
nature of ultimate reality remains what it was and is frequently 
expressed here with that talent for aphorism characteristic of his 
style: ‘Nothing is given to men and the little they can conquer is 
paid for with unjust deaths’; or, in two sentences addressed to 
a group of Dominican monks which perhaps sum up his position 
as well as anything can: ‘If Christianity is pessimistic as to man, it 
is optimistic as to human destiny. Well, I can say that, pessimistic 
as to human destiny, I am optimistic as to man.’ 

But it is precisely the statements of this optimism that fail to per- 
suade. There seems, too often, something ‘worked up’ about them, 
an over-insistence, a certain magniloquence. I think it is significant 
that the concluding pages of The Rebel sound the same forced note. 
At the end of that long argument Camus returns to the imagery 
of the seasonal war. To the extravagant dreams of the northern 
ideologists of history he opposes ‘the Mediterranean mind’ with 
its tradition of limits, ‘solar thought’, and ‘the brief love of this 
earth’. ‘Obsession with the harvest and indifference to history are 
the two extremities of my bow,’ he quotes admiringly from René 
Char. It makes a striking peroration. But we are aware that it does 
not develop logically or naturally out of the preceding discussion, 
that it is a rhetorical flourish, and that the imagery is just that—a 
series of metaphors divorced from their roots in experience. 
Summer has been made to triumph by an act of will. And I think 
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what really bothers us is the feeling that in such passages Camus 
is no longer entirely faithful to his own inner debate, that he has 
turned up the volume of one voice in order, for the moment, not to 
hear the other. But perhaps this is inevitable in polemical writing. 
It seems possible that only in fiction was he free to remain com- 
pletely loyal to the dialogue which was his truest self. 

Even this, however, has been challenged. It seems to be the 
fashion just now to treat Camus’s novels and plays as if they were 
merely moral allegories which make, somewhat obscurely, the 
same points as his essays. I have seen a number of reviews of 
Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, for example, in which this is 
simply assumed to be the case. He himself would never have agreed 
to this blurring of distinctions. But it is not especially reassuring to 
be reminded that he was aware his journalism might compromise 
his artistic integrity. In the interview I have already quoted he re- 
states his theory of the writer’s commitment in a way which em- 
phasizes this danger. In our time, he argues, the writer must play 
two roles. On the one hand he must be the tireless polemicist of 
freedom and humane values, taking sides ‘whenever he can or 
knows how to do so’. On the other he must also withdraw from 
history in order to create. ‘If he must share the misfortune of his 
time, [he] must also tear himself away in order to consider that 
misfortune and give it form.’ It is here that the danger lies. For this 
continual oscillation between functions, the tension between these 
obligations to be—like the hero of his ironic fable “The Artist at 
Work’—both ‘solidary’ and ‘solitary’, are exceedingly difficult to 
maintain. Unable to keep his balance, the writer may easily collapse 
into frivolity, or silence, or mere propaganda. ‘Perhaps,’ Camus 
adds gloomily, ‘this means that in a short time there will be no 
more artists.’ And he tells the students at Uppsala that it is easy ‘to 
see why our works of art have a drawn, set look, and why they 
collapse so suddenly. It is obvious why we have more journalists 
than creative writers... .’ 

But perhaps we make too much of this famous theory of ‘en- 
gagement’. It is, after all, only a rationalization, in the dialectic 
form natural to Camus’s mind, of the kind of writer he happened 
to be. It is true that from the beginning he wrote in the tradition of 
the moraliste. Such writers are driven by the very nature of their 
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talent to take public positions on the political and social issues of 
their time. For them the editorial, the partisan pamphlet, the 
philosophic essay are as much a part of the writer’s task as the 
novel or play. But this does not necessarily make them ‘moralize’ 
in the English sense in everything they do. Trained in philosophy, 
Camus became a crusading journalist at almost the same moment 
he became a playwright. The Stranger was accompanied in the 
writing by The Myth of Sisyphus, and Le Malentendu by the 
articles for Combat, the paper he later edited while he was working 
on The Plague. But this combination of activities no more means 
an inherent conflict of roles than it suggests that Camus did not 
understand the distinction between them. We have as little reason 
to suspect his novels and plays of being something other than art as 
we have to query those of Mauriac, Malraux, or Sartre. Perhaps it 
is only when such a career is described in the abstract terminology 
and divisive logic of a theory of literature that it begins to demand 
an inhuman coherence of personality and to take on the appearance 
of a trap. It is a feature of the uncompromising intellectuality of 
French literary life that it may sometimes create problems where 
none exist. In any case, if we let Camus’s occasional writings send 
us back to his fiction we find, I think, that it has survived all the 
dangers, including his own theory. 

Admittedly these books survive in a somewhat peculiar way. 
They do not collapse, but they do sometimes have a ‘drawn, set 
look’, or something like it. ‘I wish’, Camus told Nicole Chiaro- 
monte, ‘I could get rid of the theme of the extreme situation. When 
I was a boy my ambition was to write the story of a happy man.’ 
He never did. For him, as for many of his contemporaries, the 
scope of art had been extended, as he says, ‘from psychology to 
the human condition’. And his vision of that condition showed 
always a fundamental contradiction at the heart of things, a life 
torn by irreconcilable conflict. It is this vision, essentially and 
irremediably tragic, which shapes his novels and plays and which 
we sense above, behind, and within every act of the characters and 
every movement of the drama. This is what gives them their feeling 
of confinement and of tension heightened almost to the breaking 
point. 

It was Camus’s idea of fiction that it ‘rectifies’ or ‘completes’ the 
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world by creating alongside it another in which, at last, action finds 
a form, people are truly present to one another, final words are 
spoken, ‘and life assumes the aspect of destiny’. Left to itself, life 
is without style. Only through art does it take on limits and form 
and therefore meaning. What a novel or play offers us, then, is a 
closed world in which reality has been unified by vision and style. 
Obviously, the proportions in which these elements are mixed will 
produce different kinds of imaginative writing. In the case of his 
own novels and plays, we are apt to feel that the effort to unify has 
been unusually strong, the degree of stylization abnormally great. 
Things seldom seem present for their own sake, little appears to be 
the result of chance or whim. At times it is like watching a carefully 
constructed model working to produce destiny under almost 
scientifically controlled conditions. 

But this does not make these works allegories. There is no one- 
to-one correspondence between their events and a set of ideas, or 
between their characters and a table of abstract qualities. Even at 
their least successful because most programmatic, as in The Plague 
and the play derived from it, L’Etat de siége, they possess rather 
the nature of symbols which suggest always more than they say, and 
even more than their author intended. At their best, as in The Fall, 
they approach the achievement which Camus admired in Kafka’s 
The Trial—that it offers everything and confirms nothing’. And the 
reason we accept what such books offer is that the reality they con- 
tain, although it has undergone the slight distortion characteristic 
of all art, is still reality. It is on a real beach and in the glare of a 
real sun that Meursault, ‘the stranger’, stands, gun in hand. The 
stone and dust of Oran may acquire symbolic force in the story of 
a plague-ravaged city, but they are also simply part of Oran, as the 
fog-shrouded buildings and dim canals where the ‘judge-penitent’ 
of our age wanders are part of Amsterdam. What convinces us, 
finally, is that the vision which gives these stories both meaning and 
aesthetic form is not imposed upon reality but arises out of it—or, 
rather, that both the world we see and the outlook that shapes it 
come equally and inseparably from a single experience. That the 
experience was one of conflict means that things are arranged in a 
certain dynamic pattern, but it does not make them unreal. Every- 
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thing remains firmly anchored in life and even the brief triumph of 
summer, when it comes, is justified by a world we know. In these 
stories there is, as Camus once wrote of Algiers, ‘nothing on which 
to hang a mythology, a literature, an ethic, or a religion, but stones, 
flesh, stars, and those truths the hand can touch’. 

No doubt it is hardly surprising that the centre of an artist’s 
achievement should lie in his works of art. If I have laboured this 
point a little it is because there seems some danger at the moment 
of Camus the journalist absorbing Camus the creative writer. No 
interpretation of what he accomplished could, in my view, be more 
mistaken. At the same time, I do not want to suggest that his 
essays are unimportant. Those collected in this latest book, to- 
gether with the longer philosophical essays, make up the record of 
what this restless and subtle mind made of our times in the all too 
brief period given it. As I have tried to show, they also throw much 
light on an important artist. I claim only that it is to the art we 
must look if we wish to understand this writer fully, that if we 
wish the truth we must, as usual, go to the fiction. 


ALBERT CAMUS—Resistance, Rebellion, and Death—Translated 


by Justin O’Brien—McClelland and Stewart (Knopf)— 
272 pp.—$4.50. 
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SOWING—An Autobiography of 
the Years 1880 to 1904—Leonard 
Woolf—208 pp.—Clarke, Irwin 
(Hogarth )—$4.75. 


It seems as though there have been 
as many memoirs by Cambridge/ 
Bloomsbury intellectuals as by 
generals of the Second World War. 
Surely the background has been 
filled in, the attitudes explained, the 
nostalgia celebrated from just as 
many points of view, for the ex- 
periences of those brilliant anti- 
Victorians who were born around 
1880 and reached the high point of 
their lives at Cambridge just after 
the turn of the century have become 
as familiar as our own plebeian 
education. Leonard Woolf's auto- 
biography has few variations on the 
theme—the main one is that his 
background was Jewish. There is 
the nostalgic paean to nursery life 
(‘I never again found any safety 
and civilization to equal that of the 
gas-lit nursery’); the same hatred of 
his philistine public schools, one of 
which was like ‘a sordid brothel’ 
until he became school captain; the 
euphoria upon finding soulmates 
among the intellectual élite at 
Trinity College (for by now we 
have been told several times that 
he was ‘lamentably intelligent’); 
and of course anecdotes about 
Lytton Strachey and family, Thoby 
Stephen and his, G. E. Moore, 
Desmond McCarthy—even Henry 
James. It is familiar terrain, but 
Woolf’s gracefully discursive treat- 
ment of it is absorbing—in spite of 
a detachment so profound that it 
almost depresses. (He feels deeply, 
he says, that though certain things 
matter very much, ‘in the last resort 
nothing matters.) Passionlessness, 
much prized by Woolf the thinker, 
is a handicap to Woolf the 


memoir-writer. It precludes warmth 
and charm and goes hand in hand 
with humourlessness and self-parody: 
‘I remained a virgin until the age of 
twenty-five; the manner in which I 
lost my virginity in Jaffna, the Tamil 
town in the north of Ceylon, I will 
relate in a later chapter [Volume 
i, presumably].’ Still, his highly 
disciplined if chilly mind has en- 
abled him to write at over eighty 
an autobiography that is remark- 
ably not like that of an old man. 
Such a clear-headed, unaffected 
view of life, of himself, and of 
others I was unable to resist. 

Will feeling, given such slight 
play in this book, be utterly absent 
from the next period covered? 
Volume uu will presumably have 
nothing like the joys of the nursery 
and Cambridge to arouse Woolf's 
fond remembrance. On the other 
hand there will be his notable mar- 
riage, the founding of the Hogarth 
Press, more anecdotes about famous 
literati—and of course his deflora- 
tion in Jaffna. It will have to be 
read. 


W.T. 


IN PURSUIT OF THE ENGLISH 
— Doris Lessing — Ambassador 
(MacGibbon and Kee)—240 pp.— 
$4.25. 


The author, a South African, spent 
her first year in England in a 
rooming-house in a poor section of 
London. This book is a description 
of the people she met there—not vu 
or even non-U but quite a-u. Here 
are the basic English before they 
have been moulded by Public 
School, Establishment, or even the 
lust to get a room at the top. This 
book might well be called ‘Room 
at the Bottom’. The stories about 
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Mrs Lessing’s landlord, his wife, 
their children, friends, enemies, 
and callers remind you of Eliza- 
bethan drama. The ceaseless churn 
of loves, hates, quarrels, reconcilia- 
tions, jokes, alarms, and disasters 
have a depth and sweep that seem 
to be unknown to the middle-class 
English novelist. It is heartening to 
have this confirmation that the 
primal Chaucerian, Shakespearian, 
Pepysian, Hogarthian, Dickensian 
vitality has not been bred out of the 
Englishman, his own publicity to 
the contrary. One of the author’s 
friends in the book says that she 
never goes to British movies—‘they 
make fun of us . . . we're just to 
make the upper-class people laugh’. 
Too much of English literature has 
done this for too long. Now again 
we see the hidden part of the ice- 
berg and it is much more interest- 
ing than the fragment we have been 
looking at for so long. 


DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


THE COMPLETE SHORT 
STORIES OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE — Doubleday (Hanover 
House) — 115 pp. — $5.75. THE 
COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
AMBROSE BIERCE—With an In- 
troduction by Clifton Fadiman— 
The Citadel Press—815 pp. Paper- 
back, $2.25. 


There is a lineal descent (which by- 
passes H. P. Lovecraft and others) 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne to 
Ambrose Bierce. Both are story- 
tellers and mystery-chroniclers, but 
the deep-seated skepticism in all of 
Bierce’s writing is as representative 
of his age as it is of his own view 
of the occult. The difference in at- 
mosphere which results can be seen 
at a glance by comparing Haw- 
thorne’s twice-told tales and moral 
fables to Bierce’s Devil's Dictionary. 
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In the stories themselves, the modern 
narrator is disconnected from the 
incident under study; he is less 
morally and emotionally involved. 
Hawthorne’s narrators are usually 
disturbed or diseased but Bierce’s 
are healthy and more or less in- 
different, suffering from no concept 
of guilt, acting as unconcerned 
scientists. 

Hawthorne had such a grip on 
the technique of fantasy that in ‘A 
Virtuoso’s Collection’ he was able 
to present the Wandering Jew as 
the curator of a museum in Massa- 
chusetts where all the oddities of all 
the ages are on display. With equal 
imaginative invention he was able 
to set fire to all the paraphernalia of 
the past in ‘Earth’s Holocaust’. In 
brief, Hawthorne was able to de- 
scribe implausible characters in im- 
plausible surroundings with great 
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success. In the case of Bierce, how- 
ever, any number of stories will 
show that the protagonists have 
suddenly become credible figures 
(or their motivation has been sim- 
plified and their powers have been 
limited). The surroundings, the 
context of the actions, are equally 
grotesque. In ‘A Watcher by the 
Dead’, in which a wager results in 
a man’s vigil with a body he believes 
to be a corpse, journalistic objec- 
tivity permits Bierce to tell a well- 
rounded story but the mysterious is 
still operative. It only assumes the 
guise of chance, although it is really 
the occult, which may be explained 
by its own submerged laws. 

An up-to-date Bierce is probably 
Shirley Jackson who, instead of at- 
mosphere or skepticism, offers a 
great deal more credibility than her 
predecessors, Bierce and Hawthorne. 
Miss Jackson not only creates plaus- 
ible characters but she presents them 
in plausible situations in which the 
mysterious is uncovered for a few 
seconds. The context of her stories 
is everyday action. In ‘The Tooth’ 
she describes a trip to the dentist in 
terms of an hallucinatory night se- 
quence; in ‘The Summer Folk’ and 
‘The Lottery’ she uncovers the 
mysterious almost by accident and 
vouchsafes it only momentarily. In 
this way she differs with Hawthorne, 
who took the mysterious for granted, 
and Bierce, who was doubtful of it 
but found in the mysterious a use- 
ful vehicle to reflect man’s incom- 
plete knowledge of himself and the 
world, a complete skepticism. 


J.R.C. 
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